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Open for yourself new a 
world opportunities with A 
another language by /% 


LINGUAPHONE 


| 44° 
The post-war world will be- 
long to the two-language man. 
and woman. They will be able 
to take advantage of opportu- 
nities wherever the prospects 
are brightest, the pay highest, 
the work more interesting. 


Their ability to speak another language will make them feel at ‘home in Peru 
or Norway, France or Brazil, Iran or Morocco, China or Russia. 


tHE LINGUAPHONE Conversational METHOD 


prepares you, iz your own home, to SPEAK any one of 29 world- 
languages, in an amazingly short time. 


SPANISH RUSSIAN GERMAN 


PORTUGUESE FRENCH ITALIAN 
° and 23 other languages. 








You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN 
to the clear voices of native teachers . . . they speak to you as often as 
you wish, never tiring ... You REPEAT what they say . . . you ask and 
answer questions, and before you are actually aware, you are convers- 
ing in the language of your choice. 

Become a two-language man quickly, easily and economically by 
the world-famous Linguaphone Method. Endorsed by leading edu- 
cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and by Army, Navy, 
Flying, Signal and other Services. 





"Linguaphone is unique... it has no equal.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


It will give you new facts on how to save time, work 
and money in becoming a two-language man or woman. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 RCA Blidg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me the 
Linguaphone Book. 
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Address in Canada: Dept. 44, 906 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, Que. 
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Dr. Harry GruNpFEsT is National 
Secretary of the American Association 
of Scientific Workers and a research 
scientist at: Columbia University. 


RicHarD Morrorp is Executive Direc- 
tor the, National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. He is a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church and was Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the United Chris- 
tian Council for Democracy. 


W. E. BurcHarpt Du Bolts has a dis- 
tinguished record as a scholar, historian 
and economist. He is the author of nu- 
merous books on the Negro problem. He 
is a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, foun- 
der of the Pan-African Congresses, a 


member of the National Institute of ° 


Arts and Letters, and was the director 
of Special Research for the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Co- 
lored People. 


Capt. Sercet N. KourNAKOFF, our mil- 
itary analyst during the war, is now 
back in Moscow and will send us 
regular firsthand reports. He is the 
author of the outstanding book on the 
Red Army, Russia’s Fighting Forces, 
and the pamphlet What Russia Did for 
Victory. 


HELEN Back is representative in 
America of Preslit, the Soviet literary 
and music agency. She has just returned 
from an extended visit to the Soviet 
Union. 


IRINA ALEKSANDER is author of Run- 
ning Tide, a novel based on the life of 
the Soviet seawoman, Valentina Orli- 
kova, and has just completed a new book 
which will come. out in the fall. Under 
the name of Irina Kunina, she has writ- 
ten plays, novels, short stories and 
poems, in Russian, which have been 
translated into the French and Yugo- 
slay languages. 

NorMAN RosTEn, poet and _ radio 
writer, has just published The Big 
Road, a narrative poem, from which we 


’ reprinted an extensive excerpt. A pre- 


vious publication was his second vo- 
lume of poetry, The Fourth Decade. 


RussELtt Nixon, while in the U. S. 
Army, was assigned to the Finance Div- 
ision of the U. S. Group Control Council of 
the AMG, serving in Germany as Chief 
of the Denazification Section and later 
as Chief of the Financial Intelligence 
and Liaison Branch. He was later 
civilianized, becoming Deputy Director 
of the Division of Investigation of Car- 
tels and External Assets of the Office 
of Military Government in Germany. 
General Eisenhower appointed him 
U. S. member of the German External 
Property Commission. He now holds 
his former position as Washington rep- 
resentative of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica—CI0O. 

NATASHA TAKCE is an editorial as- 
sistant on the staff of Soviet Russia To- 
day. 
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YOU Can Know 


De you know the basic differences 
between the American and Soviet 
proposals for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy? Do you know, 
specifically, how the Western Pow- 
ers have failed to implement the 


. decisions agreed upon at Potsdam? 


Most likely not; at best, you are 
probably confused. That is both un- 
derstandable and deplorable. 


Understandable, because the press 
at large has made every attempt to 
mislead the public, to distort Soviet 
points of view, to prevent Americans 
from reaching honest conclusions 
based upon the full, authentic pres- 
entation of the facts. 


And your confusion is deplorable 
because the proper understanding of 
such world problems is of vital im- 
portance to you, to America and to 
the world. 


Both questions are answered fully 
and honestly in this issue of Soviet 
Russia Topay in authorative articles 
by Dr. Harry Grundfest and Russell 
Nixon. Indeed every issue of SRT 
adds to your knowledge, helps you 
to understand the Soviet Union, 
America’s relations ‘to her and the 
meaning of American-Soviet rela- 
tions to world peace and security: 


That is why you and your friends 
are asked to support our appeal for 
$25,000 to help us continue to pre- 
sent the truth about the USSR. Your 
response thus far has been extremely 
encouraging, but we have not yet 
met our goal. 


If you have not yet done so, give 
as generously as you can so that we 
can continue to work for American- 


Soviet amity. 


Sincerely yours, 


U heovae/ Jaye 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





AMERICAN-SOVIET AMITY FUND 
Soviet Russia Today 


114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $...... ..as my contri- 
bution toward the $25,000 Amer- 
ican-Soviet Amity Fund to keep 
SRT going. 















Harvesting is already under way in some of the southern 
districts of the Soviet Union. Despite poor weather during 
the early period, later conditions and speedy harvesting 
operations improved the situation so that it is believed that 
rationing of bread and cereals can be abandoned in the 
autumn. This is the first harvest under the new Five-Year 


Plan to rehabilitate the entire country and to surpass the 
pre-war level of industry and agriculture. In agriculture, the 
grain harvest by 1950 is expected to reach 127,000,000 tons, 
which is seven per cent above the 1940 harvest. Agricultural 
output generally is scheduled to exceed the 1940 volume by 
thirty-two per cent by the end of the Five-Year Plan. 
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Progress at Paris 


HE forces of disunity, reaction and war received a 

decisive setback at the Paris Conference. The very 
real efforts that were made to prevent the conference from 
succeeding came to naught. While it could hardly be con- 
tended that complete harmony prevails among the major 
powers, or that the Anglo-American bloc has ceased at- 
tempting to impose its will on the Soviet Union, the area 
of agreement has been vastly enlarged as a result of the 
conference. The all-important fact that received new em- 
phasis by. this result is that the common interests of the 
great powers vastly exceed their differences. 

Agreement on the knottiest problems confronting the 
foreign ministers made it possible to complete the drafting 
of the peace treaties with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Finland. That in turn opened the way for the 
calling of the peace conference of twenty-one nations for 
their consideration, in accordance with the terms of the 
Potsdam agreement. Mr. Molotov’s insistence on the com- 
pletion of these drafts before the convening of the peace 
conference prevented a violation of the Potsdam terms and 
the inevitable confusion that would have resulted if the 
peace conference had been presented with conflicting 
drafts by the great powers. 

While there were compromises all around, we believe 
that Mr. Molotov’s willingness, for the sake of maintaining 
unity, to make concessions on points both inherently just and 
of great importance to the Soviet Union, was the greatest 
single factor in making agreement possible, despite the 
biased newspaper reports which depicted Secretary Byrnes 
and Mr. Bevin as the patient and long-suffering com- 
promisers. . , 

Examination of the outstanding points on which agree- 
ment was reached confirms this view. 

On the eve of the conference, the Soviet Government 
submitted to the other three conference powers a map of 
Romania’s frontier with the Soviet Union showing no 
changes as against 1940 when Bessarabia was repossessed 
by the Soviet Union. This frontier was entirely acceptable 
to the United States, Britain and France, and indicated the 
baselessness of professed Anglo-American fears that the 
Soviet Union contemplated territorial acquisitions which 
would mean control of all egress from the Danube. The 
transfer of Northern Transylvania from Hungary to Ro- 
mania and the cession of Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria by 
Romania, were confirmed. 

The draft peace treaty with Finland confirmed the al- 
teady effected cession to the USSR of the Karelian Isthmus 
and the port of Petsamo. 

The major success of the conference, however, was in 
telation to the Italian treaty, which had previously repre- 
sented the greatest stumbling block. 

Progress was made on some of the economic aspects of the 
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treaties for Italy and Romania, which will also serve as a 
basis. for the treaties with Hungary and Bulgaria. On the 
question of Italian reparations, the Soviet Union had previ- 
ously scaled down its requirements to $100,000,000—rep- 
resenting only a small portion of the devastation caused 
by the invasion of the USSR by several hundred thousand 
Italian troops. Messrs. Byrnes and Bevin had stubboraly 
held out against paying this sum out of current Italian 
production on the basis that it would come out of their own 
financial investments in Italy—(conveniently forgetting 
the fact that the costs of their occupation to the Italian 
people amounted to several billion dollars.) At this con- 
ference the United States and Britain finally yielded on 
this point, and also agreed to the Soviet contention that 
Italian warships received by the USSR should be counted 
as war booty and not deducted from reparations. The 
USSR agreed to give Italy seven years in which to meet 
the reparations payments. The reparation claims of Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Albania, amounting to $200,000,000, 
supported by the Soviet Union, were not accepted by Bri- 
tain and the United States, but left to the peace con- 
frence to decide. 

The problem of the Italian colonies was by-passed by 
a mutual agreement, as a result of Mr. Molotov’s support 
of a previous proposal by Secretary Byrnes to postpone their 
final dispositioniafor a year, with interim administration 
remaining in the hands of Great. Britain which occupied 
them during the African campaigns. If no agreement is 
reached within a year, the problem will be referred to the 
U.N. General Assembly. (At the previous conference, the 
Soviet Union had waived its claim to trusteeship of Tripol- 
itania. ) 

Agreement was reached on the withdrawal of British 
and American troops from Italy and Red Army troops 
from Bulgaria within ninety days after the coming into 
effect of the peace treaties. 

On the question of the Italian-Austrian boundary, de- 
cision was reached to keep Italy’s northern frontier on the 
Brenner Pass, ruling out the Austrian claim for a portiorf 
of South Tyrol, ceded to Italy under the Treaty of St. 
Germain in 1919. On the French-Italian frontier, the Briga- 


_Tenda area near Nice, containing important hydroelectric 


developments, is to be ceded to France. The Soviet Union 
(contrary to expectations that she herself would ask for 
bases there) agreed to the demilitarization of the Dode- 
canese Islands, which Italy had obtained from Turkey dur- 
ing the Italo-Turkish war of 1911-12, and their transfer 
to Greece. 

On the most difficult problem of all, that of Trieste, 
Molotov put up a vigorous and principaled struggle for its 
award to Yugoslavia rather than to Italy, as Britain and 
America desired, along with the entire Julian Mbearch. He 
took this stand because of 1) Yugoslavia’s greater need 
for Trieste as a port; 2) the plain justice of favoring the 
claims of an ally who made such an immense contribution 
to the war as against those of a former enemy; 3) the 
close economic ties between Trieste and the rest of the 
Julian March; 4) the federated form of organization and 
the national policy of the Tito Government which would 
allow fullest opportunity to the national aspirations of the 
Italian population of Trieste. 

When the other powers remained adamant on this prob- 
lem, Mr. Molotov offered the alternative proposals that 
Trieste be made an autonomous area under Yugoslav or 
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joint Yugoslav-Italian sovereignty. When England and 
America still would not budge, even though their position 
threatened the final breakdown of the conference, Molotov 
saved the day by agreeing to a further compromise offered 
by the French. Under this compromise solution the city 
of Trieste and about 300 square miles of surrounding ter- 
ritory will become “The Free Territory of Trieste,” to be 
administered by the United Nations. Also accepted was the 
French boundary proposal which awards 3,000 square miles 
of territory including most of the Isonzo Valley and the 
Istrian peninsula to Yugoslavia. This solution is satisfac- 
tory neither to Yugoslavia nor to Italy, and poses many 
problems for the future. But it broke the log jam. 

Both Britain and the United States tried repeatedly to 
bring up the issue of “free navigation” on the Danube, in 
an attempt to use this issue as a method of bringing pressure 
on the eventual economic and political structure of the 
countries along the Danube. Mr. Molotov maintained that 
it was unfair to decide this vital Danubian question in the 
absence of the Allied riparian powers, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. In view of the simultaneous Anglo-American 
efforts to summon the peace conference even before agree- 
ment had been reached on the draft treaties, on the ground 
that the desires of the smaller nations must be considered, 
their position was clearly untenable, and they had to be 
satisfied with a positive declaration in fa¥or of the desir- 
ability of free navigation. 

Considerable progress was also made by the conference on 
limiting the number of naval and military forces to be 
retained by the former Axis satellites. 


The Peace Conference Summoned 
R. MOLOTOV resisted all efforts of Secretary 


Byrnes and Senator Vandenberg to throw the peace 
treaties into the 21 nation conference before the Big Four 
agreed on the main items, which would have violated the 
Potsdam agreement. When such agreement was finally 
reached, he was ready to join in summoning the confer- 
ence, and July 29 was agreed upon as the date. 

Efforts to include China among the inviting powers 
proved untenable in view of Mr. Molotov’s reasonable ob- 
jection on the ground that China played no part in the 
European war. A further snag was encountered when the 
other powers failed to agree to Mr. Molotov’s proposal 
that the Big Four draw up rules of procedure for the 
twenty-one nations to follow, hoping thus to guarantee a 
continuance of big power unity on the questions agreed 
upon and to preclude the possibility that the peace confer- 
ence might be made an instrument to undo the progress so 
dearly won. After receiving the assurance of the other 
powers that they would stick by the basic decisions reached, 
Mr. Molotov yielded on this point, agreeing that only a 
few suggested rules of procedure, not mandatory, be sent 
out. Accepted, however, was the Soviet proposal that 
consideration of the treaties be divided among five com- 
missions, one for each treaty, each commission being com- 
posed only of those nations which were at war with the 
former enemy country involved. There will also be a 
steering committee consisting of delegates of each of the 
twenty-one nations, to submit drafts of the treaties to the 
full conference. A two-thirds vote will be necessary for ap- 
proval of decisions in the steering committee as well as in 
the separate committees. 

The twenty-one nations participating in the peace con- 


~sian SSR, Brazil, 


ference are: The USSR, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, China, France, Australia, Belgium, the Byelo-Rus- 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Greece, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, the Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia, and the 
Ukrainian SSR. 

According to the provisions of the Potsdam conference, 
the peace conference has the power only to make recom- 
mendations regarding the proposed treaty drafts to be sub- 
mitted to them. After the conference, the Big Four will 
meet again to draw up the final texts of the peace treaties 
on the basis of these recommendations, for presentation to 
United Nations. They will come into force after ratifi- 
cation by the Allied states signatory to the respective ar- 
mistices. 


The Future of Germany 


HE foreign ministers turned to a discussion of the 

German problem following agreement on the convo- 
cation of the Peace Conference. Mr. Molotov opened the 
discussion with a criticism of the twenty-five year disarm- 
ament treaty proposed by Secretary Byrnes as “inadequate 
in every respect;” and “in need of radical revision.” He 
charged that the United States, Britain and France are 
not living up to the Potsdam agreement and that the 
suspension of reparation shipments of machinery from the 
American occupation zone of Germany to the Soviet 
Union is unlawful. 

Mr. Molotov’s principal criticisms of the proposed 
treaty, as summed up by Russell Hill in the New York 
Herald Tribune for July 10, were as follows: 

1. The treaty gives no adequate guarantees against 
German rearmament. The twenty-five year period is too 
short; it should be at least forty years. 

2. It does not go as far as the Potsdam and Yalta 
agreements in its provision for the demilitarization and 
economic disarmament of Germany. 

3. It makes no provisions for the continued denazifica- 
tion, or for laying the political basis for preventing a return 
to German aggression by encouraging democratic forces. 

4. Nothing is said in the treaty about further repara- 
tions to the Soviet Union after the end of the occupation. 

5. The treaty envisages the shortening of the occupation 
period. 

With regard to actual performance of the Western 
powers in Germany, Mr. Molotov charged the United 
States and Great Britain with failure to distribute land 
to the German peasants, to break up the big German 
business trusts, to carry out previous pledges on reparations 
and with lagging behind in demilitarizing their zones. 

Mr. Molotov’s charges regarding the Allied failure to 
carry out the Potsdam program are borne out in the articles 
by Russell Nixon, former AMG officer in Germany, con- 
cluded in the present issue of this magazine. 

On the. question of reparations Mr. Molotov recalled 
that at the Yalta conference the United States agreed 
with the Soviet Union “to proceed upon the amount of 
$10,000,000,000” as reparations from Germany, which 
had caused many times that amount of damage to the 
Soviet Union. He added that “naturally these reparations 
must include not only equipment but also commodities 
out of current production.” 

In an acrimonious reply, Secretary Byrnes said that he 
would not object to the extension of the period to forty 
years, but scoffed at Soviet reparations claims and other 
points made by Molotov. y 
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The Molotov Proposals 


UTLINING the position of the Soviet Government 

with relation to Germany in a major statement of 
policy at Paris, Mr. Molotov emphasized the necessity of 
depriving Germany of all opportunity ever again to become 
an aggressive force. But he made clear that however great 
had been the sufferings of their people at the hands of 
Germany, the Soviet Union is actuated by no desire for 
revenge or for the destruction of Germany as a state. The 
chief Allied concern, he said, should be “what is_to be 
done in order that Germany may become ‘a democratic and 
peace-loving state that will have a developed agriculture, 
industry and foreign trade.” 

It is important to note that this position represents no 
change of Soviet policy from a “hard” peace to a “soft” 
peace, as it is being interpreted in some quarters. The 
USSR has always been concerned with the destruction of 
Germany’s warmaking potential, but was never against the 
building up of her peaceful industrial power, nor for the 
dismemberment of Germany. 

Mr. Molotov attacked recent proposals for the federal- 
ization of Germany and for the separation of the Ruhr 
from Germany, which could only, he said, lead to the 
destruction and agrarianization of the country. In order to 
realize the military and economic disarmament of Germany, 
while at the same time guaranteeing her peaceful industrial 
development, he proposed inter-Allied control of German 
industries and especially those of the Ruhr, by the four 
occupying powers, with the object of preventing a revival 
of German war industries. 

While this view is not immediately acceptable either 
to Great Britain, which is actually in control of the rich 
Ruhr industries; nor to France, which has pressed for 
separation of the Ruhr from Germany, it is not at all con- 
tradictory to the American viewpoint. By affording to 
France a share in the Ruhr resources it opens the way for 
compromise with France. 

Decisively refuting the charges that the Soviet Union 
is blocking the Potsdam proposals for economic unification 
and a central administration for Germany, Mr. Molotov 
insisted that such an administration must be organized be- 
fore a peace treaty could be concluded. He declared: 

Of course we stand in principle for the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany, but before concluding this 
treaty there should be set up a single German government 
sufficiently democratic in order to be able to extirpate all 
remnants of fascism in Germany and sufficiently responsible 
in order to be able to fulfill all its obligations toward the 
Allies, including and more particularly those in respect to 
reparations deliveries to the Allies. It goes without saying 
that we raise no objection to the setting up of a German 
central administration as a transitional step... 

Mr. Molotov’s statement of policy revealed the par- 
illelism of the American and Soviet viewpoints, with 
Anglo-American contradictions much more apparent on 
such questions as that of the Ruhr than fundamental dif- 
ferences between America and the Soviet Union. But des- 
pite this fact, the British and American delegates sub- 
ordinated their own differences to their desires to weaken 
the Soviet position, and united in attacking the program 
set forth by Mr. Molotov. Again it was made to appear 
that the real stumbling block was Soviet refusal to accept a 
central economic and political administration for Germany. 
The Soviet Union wants a central administration—but of 
i nature that would be in line with the provisions of Pots- 
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SIDNEY HILLMAN 


—_ HILLMAN served his country and humanity greatly. Not 
the least of his contributions to human progress was his consistent 
support of American-Soviet friendship and international collaboration. 
This cause was decisively strengthened by his aid in the reelection 
of President Roosevelt in 1944, through his leadership of the ClO 
Political Action Committee. 

During the World War, his union and Sidney Hillman personally, 
played an important part in: Russian relief activities, of which Mr. 
Hillman said: 

"Our giving is motivated by something more than the warm im- 
pulse to relieve human suffering. It is also a token of our conviction 
that the Soviet Union occupies an honored place in the family of 
anti-fascist nations, and that close and enduring friendship, under- 
standing and cooperation between the Soviet Union and the other 
United Nations is the key, both to victory over the Axis and to the 
establishment of a secure and lasting peace." 

Sidney Hillman played a leading part in the formation of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions which has united sixty million 
workers throughout the world for coordinated action for improved 
economic conditions and in support of the lofty objectives of the 
United Nations. He was active, too, in the American-Soviet trade 
union committee organized to bring the workers of our two countries 
into closer partnership. Vassily Kuznetsov, Chairman of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions cabled the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America that the organized workers of the Soviet Union 
shared the grief of American workers in Hillman's untimely death, 
and paid the following tribute: 

", ...+ He was an indomitable fighter for the cause of the workers 
of the whole world, for peace, security and friendship among the 
peoples, and one of the outstanding organizers of the WFTU. We 
are confident that the contribution made by Sidney Hillman to this 
noble cause will not be in vain and will bear its fruit." 





dam and not under conditions that would lead to a re- 
-vival of Nazism. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that as the conference drew 
to an end threats were again heard of merging the Western 
zones of Germany, to the exclusion of the Soviet zone. 
Undoubtedly the secret economic conferences reported by 
Tass to have been taking place without Soviet participation, 
pointed in this direction. 

News reports of the final days of the conference are not 
full enough to permit analysis of the disagreements which 
seem to have characterized the final sessions, with regard 
to Germany and Austria. But the large measure of agree- 
ment achieved by the conference as a whole leaves ample 
room for hope that eventually a common policy will be 
hammered out on the remaining questions that face the 
Council of Ministers, as well as on the vital issues that 
have already found solution. 


Soviet Spokesmen Stress Need for Amity 


HE rash, ill-considered and completely unfounded 

statements of New York Times correspondent Brooks 
Atkinson to the effect that friendship is impossible in rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union are completely belied both 
by the persistent efforts of the USSR to maintain Allied 
unity, and by the current friendly statements of Soviet 
representatives. 

Thus in the first interview with an American reporter 
since his appointment as Soviet Ambassador in Washington, 
Nikolai N. Novikov said, (and “with feeling,” according to 
the dispatch in the New York Herald Tribune of July 3): 


I know this—that the people of the United States do 
not want to wage a war against the Soviet Union or any 
other country. | know the Soviet Union will never start a 
war against the United States or anyone else. Thus any 
differences between us must be ironed out. I believe they 
will be ironed out. 


Answering questions easily and freely, Mr. Novikov 
said that naturally in this difficult transition period from 
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war to peace it would take time and patience to solve many 
of the existing world problems. To an inquiry as to how 
America could be most useful in helping the rebuilding of 
areas devastated by German aggression, he said the first 
necessity is for the Allies, including the United States, to 
carry out the agreements on. reparations from Germany. 
He also expressed the opinion that more intensive trade 
between the two countries would help not only the Soviet 
rehabilitation program but would be advantageous to the 
USA. . 

Asked what was needed most to build greater under- 
standing between his country and the United States, Mr. 
Novikov said “a careful handling of all that has already 


Allies for Peace and 


been achieved by both countries as the result of their mutual 
cooperation during the war and of their victory over the 
common enemy.” Good faith on both sides, he said, was the 
best way to avoid serious political or economic clashes. 

The following day Andrei Gromyko, Soviet represent- 
ative to the United Nations Security Council underlined 
these sentiments, telling a New York Herald Tribune 
reporter that “he considered the need for preserving peace 
to be the highest and most solemn principle.” He declared 
that he believed. that the overwhelming majority of the 
American people wish good relations with the Soviet Union 
and that the fundamental interests of both nations are the 
same—peace. : —J.&. 


World Organization 


by HENRY A. WALLACE 


N 1946 I am more than ever convinced that the peace 

and prosperity of the future depend on the United States 
and Soviet Russia living together harmoniously as fully 
participating members of the World Organization. One 
will be the exponent of free-enterprise democracy, the other 
of directed democracy. One will lay its primary emphasis 
on the political freedoms, the other on the economic rights. 

Our two countries will inevitably affect each other. 
Russia already is granting her people more of the political 
freedoms. We in the United States are talking more and 
more about what President Roosevelt called the economic 
bill of rights. 

This does not mean that the United States is adopting 
communism nor that Soviet Russia is coming over to free- 
enterprise democracy, with freedom of the press and the 
right of private ownership. But it does mean that the com- 
mon man is in the saddle and that his desire for a job and 
maximum production widely shared without loss of freedom 
will have a profound effect on both nations and through 
them on the entire world. ; , 

Our free-enterprise democracy is constantly changing and 
the Soviet-guided democracy is changing, and the peace of 
the world demands that we have a friendly understanding 
of each other as we change. It is because of my belief in 
the high importance of this understanding that the fore- 
going report on Soviet Asia has been prepared. 

In my journey to Eastern Asia, I was the messenger for 
President Roosevelt. Roosevelt was the No. 1 citizen both 
of America and of the world. He understood and loved the 
Latins. He never looked on Pan-Americanism as a regional 
instrument of power politics. Rather, he felt it to be the 
prelude to world democracy. No one had such vantage 
point as he from which to survey the whole world. He 
recognized fascism for what it is, a world-wide disease. 
Its greatest threat to the United States will come now, 
after the war, either via Latin America or within the United 
States itself. Fascism in the postwar world inevitably will 
push steadily for Anglo-American imperialism and eventu- 
ally for war with Russia. am 

If Roosevelt were with us, he could still say today, as he 
did in 1942, “the road ahead 1s dark and perilous.” He 
would not underestimate the strength of the enemies of 
peace. The enemies of peace are those who are deliberately 
trying to stir up trouble between the United States and 
Russia. They know that the United States and Russia are 
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the two most powerful nations in the world, and that with- 
out both of them in the world organization permanent 
peace is impossible. 

Before the blood of our boys is scarcely dry on the field 
of battle, these enemies of peace try to lay the foundation 
for World War III. These people must not succeed in 
their foul enterprise. We must offset their poison by fol- 
lowing the policies of Roosevelt in cultivating the friendship 
of Russia in peace as well as in war. I know that this is 
the intention of President Truman. I am also satisfied that 
it is the will of the vast majority of the American people. 

I am likewise sure that it is an objective in the work of 
today’s leaders in Soviet Russia. A fortnight after President 
Roosevelt died, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR assembled 
in Moscow for its annual session to discuss the national 
budget. The opening speech at this Soviet congress was made 
by N. M. Shvernik, now President of the Supreme Soviet’s 
Presidium, and he began with this tribute to Roosevelt: 

“Tne Soviet people will always honor the memory of the 
great President as a man with whose name is associated 
the establishment of solid mutual relations between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the United States, as a 
great organizer of the struggle of freedom-loving nations 
against the common enemy, as a fighter for the attainment 
of security in the whole world... . 

“Let the friendship between our peoples, having endured 
the test of war, flourish also in the future as a grand me- 
morial to the late President Roosevelt.” Standing with 
bowed heads, and before turning to the crowded agenda of 


Russian national affairs, all members of the Supreme Soviet : 


observed a moment’s silent tribute to Roosevelt’s memory, 
the memory of a global trumpeter for peace and security 
after the war. 

And so I say that, though Roosevelt is gone, his spirit 
still lives, and as long as he lives in the hearts of his country- 
men there will be peace with Russia and such an accord 
between its people and ours that, together, we shall pre- 
serve the peace of the world. Working together, there are 
no limits to what we can accomplish for human well-being 
just as there is no limit to the human misery that would 
be caused by the fomenting of suspicion and hate between us. 


(This is the concluding section of Henry A. Wallace's 
vitally important book Soviet Asia Mission; reprinted by 
courtesy of the publishers, Reynal and Hitchcock.) 
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ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 


An Analysis of the American and Soviet Proposals 
by DR. HARRY GRUNDFEST 


T its Opening sessions, two propo- 
A sals for a general program of 
procedure were offered to the dele- 
gates of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, the American delegate, pre- 
sented what is essentially the Report 
prepared for the State Department by 
the Lilienthal Committee. The plan 
lays down a blueprint, sometimes de- 
tailed and at other points vague, for 
an international Atomic Development 
Authority (ADA) which would have 
domination over all sources for fission- 
able materials, ownership of all “dan- 
gerous” activities including operation 
of primary plants producing fissionable 
materials, freedom of access to, and 
power of inspection of all activities 
permitted to individual nations, and 
direct control of all research on atomic 
explosives. The ADA would grow 
into its full activity by stages of an 
unspecified duration. As the ADA took 
shape, the United States would present 
it with gradual disclosures of the in- 
formation possessed by this country, 
and would yield to it control of the 
existing plants, with eventual outlawry 
of atomic weapons “after an adequate 
system of control of atomic energy had 
been set up and proved effective.” Un- 
til such a time, presumably to be de- 


termined by the- United States itself, 
this country would be able to manufac- 
ture and store atomic bombs. 

The vagueness of the time element 
involved in the ADA proposals has 
been a matter of dissatisfaction with 
students of the State Department Re- 
port. This vagueness has been at least 
partially dispelled recently, but has 
confirmed the fears regarding our gov- 
ernment’s desire to make of the ADA a 
time-consuming process. In a recent 
public meeting, one of the authors of 
the Report, Mr. Chester I. Barnard, 
was asked the time that he believed was 
involved in the stages of the ADA time 
table. Mr. Barnard estimated that it 
would take a minimum of ten, and 
more probably as long as twenty years 
for the ADA to pass through these 
stages. According to Mr. Baruch’s 
program, therefore, during at least a 
very large portion of that time the 
United States would be empowered to 
make and store atomic bombs. Last, 
but not least in Mr. Baruck’s program 
is a new element which was not present 
in the State Department Report, a 
demand that the ADA operate without 
the veto power which was given the 
five major powers on matters dealing 
with international security that come 
up before the Security Council. 
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Bernard Baruch (left) and Andrei Gromyko, who presented their governments’ proposals 
to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, shown here at the Louis-Conn fight 
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Considerable difference in approach 
was shown in the proposals made by 
the Soviet delegate, Mr. Andrei Gro- 
myko, and in the somewhat similar 
programs offered by the French and 
Polish delegations. Since the Russian 
program is more comprehensive than 
the latter two, and offers the wider 
divergences with Mr. Baruch’s it is 
enly necessary to concentrate on the 
American and Soviet proposals. 

Mr. Gromyko’s program calls for 
the elimination of atomic warfare as 
the first step of international control. 
This takes the form of a treaty for- 
bidding the use of atomic weapons. 
Imm@iately upon the ratification of 
the treaty by the United Nations, it is 
to become binding on non-members as 
well, and production of atomic weap- 
ons would be prohibited. All existing 
atomic bombs would have to be dis- 
mantled within three months after the 
treaty had been ratified. Mr. Gro- 
myko’s proposals do not give a de- 
tailed outline for an international con- 
trol agency, but suggest that the 
Atomic Energy Commission should set 
up two committees to elaborate the 
necessary measures. One of these com- 
mittees would develop the methods of 
control, as specified in the basic man- 
date of the Commission (Section 5, 
points b, c, and d of the Resolution of 
the U.N. General Assembly of Jan. 
24, 1946), and the other would study 
the problem of exchange of informa- 
tion on the scientific and technical data 
and on sources of fissionable materials 
(Section 5 a of the same Resolution). 

The Soviet Union firmly rejected 
Mr. Baruch’s proposal that the veto be 
abrogated on matters involving atomic 
energy. The veto question is perhaps 
the simplest to deal with in analyzing 
these two programs. Mr. Baruch’s 
proposal has been severely criticized 
by Walter Lippmann in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 20, 1946. Mr. 
Lippmann points out that while Mr. 
Baruch’s “words imply that the United 
States is opposed to the principle of 
the veto, the American proposal .. . 
is founded upon the American veto.” 
Furthermore, the veto quite properly 
governs the procéss of making agree- 
ments and is therefore, as conceived 


















































































at Yalta by Franklin Roosevelt and 
the other builders of the U.N., an in- 
strument which insures that decisions 
regarding international security shall 
be reached only by the unanimous 
agreement of the large powers, since 
they are the nations that would be 
called upon to enforce the peace. 

It is difficult to see on what juridical 
basis the Atomic Energy Commission 
can have the right to bring up the 


question of the veto. The problem of ° 


international control of atomic energy 
has arisen solely because the atomic 
bomb makes the issue one of interna- 
tional security, and thus, the province 
of the Security Council. The Com- 
mission, as a creature of the Council, 
cannot dispose of a right given the 
Council by the charter of the U.N., 
nor can the Council itself abrogate its 
duty to control atomic weapons. 

Because abrogation of the veto has 
no juridical or practical standing, Mr. 
Baruch’s proposal can serve no ‘other 
end than to further the disunity which 
has become so evident in the relations 
of the big powers and it should be re- 
jected by all who seek the return of the 
wartime unity which made victory pos- 
sible and without which peace cannot 
long exist. 

In evaluating the other aspects of 
the two plans, it is well to keep in 
mind the aims toward which interna- 
tional control is directed. There are 
two aims which Mr. Baruch has suc- 
cinctly combined in the single phrase, 
‘fostering the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only.” Since the pres- 
ent major use of atomic energy is in 
the form of the bomb, the first aim 
therefore becomes the prevention of 
atomic warfare, the second is the rapid 
development of atomic 
peaceful purposes. 

Many Americans have succumbed to 
the rosy view that our country is hold- 
ing the atomic bomb as a “sacred trust” 
through which we intend to build a 
world of peace. To the peoples of other 
countries, however, this “sacred trust” 
does not appear as beneficently aimed. 
They cannot forget thas we have al- 
ready used two atomic bombs to wreak 
terrible havoc among civilian popula- 
tions for purposes of doubtful strategic 
value, and despite the opposition of 
many of the scientists who had _ pro- 
duced the new weapon. Nor can they 
forget that we are producing more 
bombs for a vast stockpile, and that we 
are making costly experiments at Bi- 
kini. They also realize, as do many 
Americans, that our foreign policy has 
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energy for 


been affected by “atomic bomb diplo- 
macy;” that among congressmen and 
military leaders, and even at public 
meetings, there is talk of using atomic 
bombs “soon” unless “Russia becomes 
more reasonable.” Thus, while Amer- 
icans are becoming conditioned to fear 
the threat to ourselves of a potential 
armament race in atomic bombs and 
other, perhaps more destructive weap- 
ons, the rest of the world sees us as 
the one runner in this race, and fears 
the actuality of American atom bombs. 
In his speech on ‘An American Pol- 
icy for Peace and a New World” 
(U.S. Senate, March 20, 1946) Sena- 
tor Pepper summarized this situation 
well, in the following words. “It is 
senseless to think that there can be a 
stable and secure world as long as only 
a part of the major powers have the 
atomic bomb. It is folly to expect Rus- 
sia to'sit supinely by and not make 
every desperate effort to provide for 
its own security this incalculably dan- 
gerous weapon while others have it 
perfected and are producing bombs for 
their stockpiles. There can be only a 
panicky atomic bomb race among the 
great powers if this question is not 
satisfactorily resolved.” The Senator 
then made a number of suggestions to 
remedy this situation. Destruction of 
cur bomb facilities before the conve- 
ning of the United Nations Commis- 
sion so that we “could go into the 
court of this conference with the clean- 
est of hands to talk about the future 
control of atomic power for the pur- 
poses of peace and outlawing it for 
war,” it is unfortunately too late to 
achieve. As an alternative, he sug- 
vested that the United States offer to 
destroy our bomb facilities if the other 
powers covenant to do likewise and 
that “we should all have to pledge our- 
selves never to make any weapon out 
of atomic energy.” This alternative 
proposal, made by the leading exponent 
of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, is in its 
essence identical with that made by 
Mr. Gromyko two months later. 
The blueprint which the State De- 
partment and Mr. Baruch have laid 
down for the ADA entangles inextri- 
cably measures for the control of atomic 
weapons with the problem of the peace- 
ful applications of atomic energy. The 
element vital to the constructive uses 
of atomic energy—the disclosure of all 
basic information—is to progress only 
through stages, which, as I have cited 
earlier, would consume a period of ten 
to twenty years. Meanwhile, since con- 
trol of sources of raw materials would 


be immediately vested in the ADA, it 
would probably be impossible for other 
countries to carry on atomic research. 
Outside of the United States, there- 
fore, nuclear research would fall into 
a long period of inactivity, while the 
United States could extend its present 
supremacy in the field. 

It should be pointed out that both 
Mr. Baruch and his precursors ‘who 
prepared the State Department Report, 
by proposing a delay in the disclosure 
of basic scientific information, have 
disregarded the terms of reference of 
their mandate from our government. 
Section 8 of the Washington Declara- 
tion made by President Truman and 
Prime Ministers Attlee and King on 
November 15, 1945, lays down the 
order to be taken in the process of in- 
ternational control. The declaration 
makes the exchange of scientific infor- 
mation the first step, and the inter- 
change of information about sources 
for fissionable materials the second. In 


‘the Resolution of the U.N. General 


Assembly already cited, a similar pro- 
gram is also laid down. Mr. Gromyko’s 
proposal that the first committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission should 
prepare recommendations on the inter- 
change of this information follows 
closely both the Washington Declara- 
tion and the General Assembly’s man- 
date to the Commission. 

Disclosure of the basic information 
on atomic energy is closely tied up with 
the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy. The United States can facili- 
tate these applications by disclosing its 
“secrets.” But it must be realized that 
if the United States does not choose 
to disclose them, these ‘“‘secrets” can 
be learned by any other nation with 
competent scientists and with the neces- 
sary facilities. Of the large powers, 
France and the USSR certainly pos- 
sess both the scientific and technical 
competency. The resources needed in 
money, ‘plant, and equipment are not 
large in terms of their national budgets. 
American authorities have estimated 
that an expenditure of $400,000,000 
can duplicate our achievement of the 
production of plutonium. Under the 
socialist economy of the USSR, this 
figure would probably be halved, but, 
in any case, neither France nor the 
USSR would find difficulty in such an 
expenditure. 

The time that it would take for 
these countries to develop atomic en- 
ergy is more difficult to estimate, but 
there are good grounds to guess that 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Operation Friendship 


The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship accepts 


the challenge of this period with an expanded program 


by RICHARD MORFORD 


any American organizations and 

leaders of public opinion lend 
themselves volubly these days to the 
discrediting of the USSR and thus to 
the undermining of friendly relations 
between our two nations. Perhaps 
readers of Soviet Russia Today may at 
times doubt whether efforts to build 
American-Soviet friendship can suc- 
ceed. Let it be affirmed at once that 
scores of national organizations are 
supporting American-Soviet cooperation 
strongly in their education and action 
programs and are winning a positive 
response from their constituencies. The 
future plans of one organization, de- 
voted exclusively to this task during 
three and one-half years, may prove 
encouraging. The National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship accepts 
the challenge of this period. 

Our present expansionism drive might 
be nnmed OPERATION FRIEND- 
SHIP. It is powered by the conviction 
that friendship between the USA and 
the USSR is the keystone of peace. It 
rests upon faith in the American people. 
For the National Council believes that, 
if millions of people across the country 
can be reached with the truth about 
the Soviet Union, friendship between 
our two nations can be maintained and 
strengthened. Fortified by the true 
facts, we believe the American people 


will insist that cooperation with the 
Soviet Union shall become the core of 
American foreign policy for the sake 
of the peace and security of the world. 

Millions of our people suffer from 
the daily dose of slow pdison admin- 
istered by an anti-Soviet press and from 
the insidious influence of the 
Department’s “get-tough-with-Russia” 
diplomacy. Were it not for these 
hurdles, the rank and file of our citizens 
could soon be helped to see that scien- 
tific, economic, cultural and diplomatic 
cooperation between these, two re- 
sourceful nations could ensure a better 
life for all mankind. Given a fair ap- 
praisal of the facts, we believe the 
American people would embrace full- 
scale cooperation. Indeed, only so can 
America save itself and the world fron 
atomic destruction and fulfill by deeds 
the idealistic spirit in line with its best 
traditions. 

The National Council of. American- 
Soviet Friendship is, therefore, engaged 
up to the hilt these days in taking the 
story to the country. We aim to reach 
more people in more groups in more 
places across the nation. Our pro- 
gram is four-fold: 

(1) To promote understanding, co- 
operation and friendship between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
through education of the broad masses 


State 



















Richard Morford, Executive Director of the 
National Counci! of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, in the Council's bookshop. 


of the American people about the Soviet 
Union and relationships between the 
two countries; 

(2) To promote interchange be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union in cultural, scientific, profes- 
sional, trade and other fields; 

(3) To carry on through the widest 
possible channels an energetic campaign 
against the forces which are endanger- 
ing the peace by misrepresentation of 
the Soviet Union and undermining the 
unity of the Big Three; 

(4) To build the broadest public 
support for a return to an #*American 
peace policy based on American-Soviet 
cooperation and Big Three unity. 

In truth it is the people of city, town, 
and countryside who will carry out this 
program. The National Council is 


simply the organizational instrument 
to give leadership to the American 





Upon the invitation of the National Council, the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, visited this country at the end of last 
year and*spoke to meetings in various cities, including a mammoth gathering in Madison Square Garden like the one below. During his stay 
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here, the Dean was received in the White House by President Truman 






















A few of the many activities sponsored by 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. Reading down: A quiz on the 
Soviet Union for children, held at the Museum 
of Natural History. Workers and management 
of the Morey Machinery Company, Astoria, 
Long Island, jointly celebrate Washington's 
Birthday and Red Army Day. Members of the 
Music Panel of the first conference on Amer- 
ican-Soviet Cultural Cooperation held last 
year. They are, left to right: Aaron Copland, 
Elie Siegmeister, Leonard Bernstein and Marc 
Blitzstein. American artists present Soviet 
officials with an exhibitign of the works of 150 
leading U. S. artists fo be shipped to the 
USSR. 
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people, and to give voice to their desire 
for continued friendship with our war-, 
time ally. It is our job to assist the 
people to organize in their own com- 
munities and to put into operation a 
thoroughgoing educational program 
geared to constructive action. 

We work toward a goal of one hun- 
dred active Local Councils in as many 
strategic cities from coast to coast by 
late fall. Local Councils enrolling 
thousands of citizens in one hundred 
cities will be a sizeable expansion. 
Many more cities and many more mil- 


lions of people will still have to be or- 


ganized. But the National Council 
may be counted upon to persist. 

We shall persist, incidentally, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Wood- 
Rankin Committee to disrupt the work, 
as it has been attempting to do since 
November, 1945. By its efforts to in- 
timidate and penalize as un-American 
those who speak and work for a truly 


* American policy of collaboration with 


the Soviet Union, the Committee is 
undermining the peace. We count it 
part and parcel of our business to fight 
this Committee’s unconstitutional and 
un-American activities. 

What can be done in every commun- 
ity to advance American-Soviet friend- 
ship? What activities do we recom- 
mend to the Local Councils? Let the 
scope be suggested in running lists 
which hardly begin to cover possibil- 
ities: 

. Educational Activities: Arrange 
special meetings, forums, lectures, study 
groups, pictorial exhibits on the Soviet 
Union; show movies and film slides; 
distribute leaflets, pamphlets and books; 
arrange radio programs and dramatic 
presentations; place speakers in meet- 
ings of community organizations; in- 
troduce Soviet music into programs or 
put on special concerts; encourage Rus- 
sian studies in schools and colleges; 
increase existing library resources; sup- 
ply local newspapers with significant 
factual material on the Soviet’ Union, 
write letters commending or criticizing 
newspaper presentations; prepare fact 
sheets on current issues for mass dis- 
tribution; monitor local and national 
radio programs, calling upon station, 
speaker, and sponsor for correction or 
presentation of opposite viewpoint in 
case of unfair broadcast; set up educa- 
tional conferences; establish. exchange 
between Russian and American cities, 
universities or other institutions, start 
correspondence between cultural and 
professional groups in the two coun- 


tries; organize “token of friendship” 
campaigns in which collections are made 
of school supplies, art materials, toys, 
and various types of equipment for 
sending to the Soviet Union to aid its 
reconstruction program. 

Public Action: Organize central 
mass meetings and neighborhood meet- 
ings (indoors and outdoors) on curregt 
issues of American-Soviet relations re- 
quiring public voicing of the people's 
demands; secure resolutions at meet- 
ings and by organizations; distribute 
leaflets containing action directives; 
circulate petitions; initiate letter-writ- 
ing campaigns; organize delegations to 
visit public officials and representatives. 

Three points should be emphasized 
concerning such a program: 

(1) It is a program for all the 
people, appealing to varied interests 
and making place for the contribution 
of all who desire to build American- 
Soviet friendship ; 

(2) It is an educational program. 
Friendship can be built only upon un- 
derstanding; understanding must rest 
upon a mutual exchange of facts cpn- 
cerning our nations and the people 
who live and work in each. "The Na- 
tional Council is determined to main- 
tain its concentration upon adequate 
education as the foundation of effective 
action ; 

(3) It is also an action program. 
If we mean to be friends, we must act 
as friends—both as individuals and as 
nations. If our international policy is 
unfriendly to the Soviet Union, it must 
be changed by democratic action. 

Our present task is to effect a change 
in the Byrnes-Vandenberg-Dulles-con- 
trolled foreign policy. For this policy 
in practice is one that refuses stubbornly 
to give any quarter in dealing with the 
Soviet Union; it insists that Americaa- 
endorsed proposals be accepted without 
compromise; the implication is pet- 
mitted to stand that an irreconcilable 
conflict exists between our ways of life 
and that somehow fighting Russia is 
inevitable. The National Council will 
encourage the American people to dis- 
place this policy. We will help to 
mobilize the people on behalf of an 
American policy of friendly negotia- 
tion and the maintenance of unity 
among the major powers within the 
framework of the United Nations. Our 
job is to undergird the progressive 
leadership in Washington as_ repre 
sented by men like Senator Claude 
Pepper so that they can move decisively, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Participants in a festival of Kirghiz art as they arrived in Moscow to perform in the Soviet: capital 


COMMON OBJECTIVES 


The common aims to abolish war and poverty should bind 
the USA and the USSR in indissoluble alliance 


by W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 


— are two great objects 
which ought to bind the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics together in indissoluble al- 
liance; and they are the abolition of 


' war and the abolition of poverty. Both 


nations realize that another world war 
will fasten poverty on earth for a 
thousand years. Both nations know 
that in modern days they have led the 
world in réalistic attack upon the de- 
gradation of the worker. It was revolu- 
tion in the United States against 
exploitation of colonial labor that led 
to echoing revolution in France and 
Haiti, and resulted in uplift of labor 
throughout Europe and particularly in 
a great republic this side the seas, where 
the wage and standard of living among 
the working masses today leads the 
whole world. 

It was revolution in Russia that 
founded a nation built on the deter- 
mination to abolish poverty in the 
modern world by an equitable redistri- 
bution of wealth made through the 
democratic power of an intelligent peo- 
ple; and to start toward this great end 
by making the mass of people intel- 
ligent. 

Thus peace and prosperity for all 
citizens of the state are the objects of 
both these nations. They may differ, 
and have a right to differ, as to the 
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immediate ways and means of accom- 
plishing these ends; but there is and 
can be no question as to the desire of 
both nations to abolish war and 
poverty. 

In such case any agitation or care- 
less and wicked mouthing of the pos- 
sibility of war between these two 
peoples is worse than insanity; it is an 
attack upon mankind and civilization. 
It is a direct challenge to all men of 
good-will to take firm and open stand 
not simply against war, but especially 
against all causes of war. It calls upon 
intelligent men to admit that the 
greatest cause of war in the last five 
hundred years has been the degradation 
of the worker, espcially through the 
colonial system and the human slavery 
upon which the colonial imperialism 


was originally built. 


We know well that the main hin- 
drance to security and democracy has 
been the fact that the attempt to raise 
the status of labor in civilized lands 
has for centuries been accompanied by 
the deliberate degradation of the labor- 
ing masses in colonial regions. The 
greatest insurance against future wars, 
which will continue to masquerade as 
national expansion and _ self-defense, 
will be the clear recognition of the 
right of colonial peoples to a living 
wage, education, and self-government. 


This desperately necessary advance 
step of mankind was foreshadowed in 
the charter of the United Nations. But 
steps toward that preliminary trustee- 
ship which will lead to the rise of the 
colonial peoples have as yet been slow 
and halting. This fact and crisis should 
bind the Wnited States and the Soviet 
Republics in common striving against 
the determination of Great Britain to 
perpetuate the colonial system. 

This country cannot forget; and es- 
pecially fourteen million American Ne- 
groes, victims of human slavery and the 
colonial system, must not forget that 
the slave system which stifled democ- 
racy in the United States for a century 
after the first brave effort to declare 
all men equal, is today denying under 
various guises the equal humanity of 
the majority of mankind; and here 
Americans should be the first to praise 
any attempt on the part of any nation 
to abolish race and class discrimination 
within the nation and in colonies which 
the nation controls. 

In 1928, I stood in Moscow watch- 
ing the first attempts of the new nation 
to prepare textbooks in their own lan- 
guages and dialects for the two hun- 
dred peoples of Russia. Around me was 
the evidence of war and starvation; the 
wild children were still hiding in the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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UMMER heat is on here as heat 
goes by Moscow standards. Of 
course Theater Square seems quite 
cool to a denizen of Washington 
Square. But be this as it may, the ad- 
vent of summer has brought with it a 
tremendous spurt of rest and play 
activities for workers. Life in the 
Soviet Union is fast returning to pre- 
war standards and, with this, recrea- 
tional facilities are mushrooming all 
over the place. So varied are the activ- 
ities open to the population in general 
and to organized workers in particular, 
that were one to attempt to generalize 
on the subject one would answer the 
question, “How do Soviet workers 
spend their leisure?” simply by saying 
they spend their leisure doing a count- 
less variety of things. But this being 
hardly an interesting or satisfactory 
answer I propose to “particularize”’ in- 
stead of generalizing. 

Daily and weekly leisure hours are 
spent by a great number of people in 
watching football (soccer) games. Dy- 
namo Stadium holds about 90,000 
people and it proves too small when a 
big game is on. When the Central 
House of the Red Army plays Dynamo, 
the Muscovites are-on tenterhooks. I 
should say that the interest is spread 
much wider among the population here 
than when Army plays Navy in Amer- 
ica. Fans here are called ‘‘Bolelshchiki” 
which means “those who suffer (for 
their favorite team).” The radio gives 
as snappy a report of the game as Mu- 
tual or NBC. During this season 1,500 
matches were played on Soviet fields. 

The next favorite in the line of 
sports is rowing with outboard motor 
scooters. The Moskva River is a sort 
of passing show where graceful shells 
with brawny “eights” are followed by 
howling motor boats which in turn 
make room for swimmers using the 
crawl or butterfly stroke. 

Up on the beautiful Kliazma Reser- 
voir, which is part of the Moscow- 
Volga Canal, sailboat regattas take 
place every Sunday. Special boats and 
buses bring crowds to the birchwoods 
which line the reservoir and provide 
charming natural grandstands. 

The championship USSR _ tennis 
contests are in the offing and elim- 
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Workers at Play 
And at Rest 


by SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 





Popular sport among 
Soviet workers is-sail- 
boating and yacht- 
ing. Regattas are 
regularly held on the 
Kliazma _— Reservoir, 
part of the Moscow- 
Volga Canal. 


ination games are being played in 
thirty-two cities of the Union. A 
total of sixty-two teams of men and 
women will take part in the big games. 

Not only the roads around Moscow 
but its “Boulevard Ring’ were only 
recently the scene of a number of relay 
races—runners, and cyclists. Cross 
country foot races attract hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of contestants 
with tens of thousands watching the 
route. 

Equestrian sport is another favorite. 
Horse shows are frequent events. Right 
now contests and preparations are going 
on for the All Union Equestrian com- 
petition which is to be held in Rostov- 
on-Don this Fall. ° 

Being something of a duffer in all 
sports except riding, I naturally looked 
more deeply into the horse show busi- 
ness than into the other sports. 
In the process I found out a number 
of interesting things about -the or- 
ganization of sports for workers in 
general. 

This is how things work: Every 
trade union or at least most of the 





larger ones has its own sports organ- 
ization. The latter is built from the 
bottom up. For instance if the work- 
ers of a certain factory of the food 
industry form a group of two peopie 
who wish to engage in riding for sport, 
they form a riding club and apply to 
the sports organization of the food in- 
dustry. This organization is called 
Pishchevik. The union organization 
provides them with facilities for riding 
by assigning them time in the ring and 
giving them the use of horses and the 
advice of excellent instructors—I hap- 
pen to know those of .Pishchevik person- 
ally. 

For this usually so expensive sport, 
members of the union pay a nominal 
fee of six rubles per year. Of course 
this doesn’t cover by a long shot the 
actual cost of two or three weekly 
hours of riding under instruction. Stp- 
plementary funds are provided by the 
trade union, by the factory and some- 
times by the Board of Physical Culture 
and Sports, which is a government 
body. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SPRINGTIME IN KIEV 


Destruction everywhere, but the rebuilding and the spirit of 
the people make the promise of a bright future a certainty 


HEN we left Moscow for a visit 

to Kiev at the beginning of April, 
many people said, “Oh, you'll be just 
in time for the chestnut blossoms. Kiev 
has such lovely horse chestnuts. It’s 
such a beautiful city.” 

But for a moment they had forgot- 
ten about the Germans. Kiev is a beau- 
tiful city and it still has horse chestnut 
trees. But not so many as it had be- 
fore the arrival, or rather departure, of 
the Germans. They were worse than 
any chestnut blight. 

From the windows of the train we 
could see increasing devastation as we 
drew nearer the city. Every railroad 
station had been blown up, every build- 
ing of brick or stone, every water tower. 
Lining the tracks were rusted freight 
cars, guns, tanks—eventually to be 
gathered up for scrap iron but still too 
numerous to be cleared up quickly. 
Other work had to take precedence: the 
building of temporary wooden stations, 
barns and other farm buildings, and 
homes for the families living in the 
wartime dugouts which you could see 
along the way. 

Kiev station was not demolished. 
Probably only some alert partisan can 
explain how Kiev’s station and opera 
house escaped, for almost every other 
vood building in the city was blown up 
by the departing Germans. Evidently 
they did not have time to raze the en- 
tire city, so they destroyed the best of 
it. A modern building was blown up 
while old buildings nearby were left 
standing. 

As we drove from the station in the 
early morning, our chauffeur had dif- 
ficulty finding our hotel. He had just 
returned from the Red Army, he told 


The famous Kreshchatik, 





us, “and the city is so changed I can’t 
seem to find anything!” 

The beautiful main street, the fa- 
mous Kreshchatik, looks like the views 
of a city flattened by earthquake, Its 
fine stores and hotels are completely 
gone, and along the streets on either 
side stand the shells of once fine modern 
apartment houses, their vacant win- 
dows like tiers of eyeless skulls. Of 
course there has been repair work go- 
ing on since the Germans left. Kresh- 
chatik has a fine new asphalt pavement 
instead of the deep craters pictured in 
views of the city at the time of its 
recapture. The rubbish is cleared from 
those damaged buildings which are 
standing, and I saw groups of civilians 
and Red Army men working on sub- 
Lotniks* to help remove the piles of 
brick and stone from the foundations of 
ruins. 

In our hotel were members of the 
Ukrainian UNRRA delegation. They, 
too, had volunteered for a‘ subbotnik 
just when we arrived. They had been 
there only a few weeks, but they had 
already seen enough of the devastation 
in the city and the countryside to make 
them want to give aid even in addition 
to their regular relief duties. 

Marshall MacDuffie, head of the 
delegation, said they were completely 
unprepared for the tragic destruction 
they found. “No pictures had given us 
any idea of this. And no words or pic- 
tures can tell the story of the suffering 
in the farming areas.” 

UNRRA representatives get behind 
the scenes. They told me that regularly 
they visited all rationed stores, the 


* Collective work voluntered during free time. 
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stores through which UNRRA food is 
distributed. Everything they wanted to 
see was thrown open to them. They ex- 
amined what was on the shelves and 
checked what was in reserve. They saw 
that the supplies UNRRA was bring- 
ing in were practically all that these 
stores contained and formed the bulk 
of the food supply for the city. 

“Tf it weren’t for UNRRA food 
there would be almost nothing to eat.” 

This was equally true in the country. 
With their own interpreters the 
UNRRA representatives made visits to 
the surrounding farms to discuss the 
need for food, for seed, for machine 
parts and other supplies that would 
start them on the way to their former 
prosperity. 

“The farms are so devastated it will 
take another two harvests to get a 
normal crop,” they told me. “Live- 
stock was destroyed so there is prac- 
tically no milk or meat. Many, many 
families are still living in wartime dug- 
outs; but all of them have such won- 
derful spirit it astonishes you. “Things 
will be better,’ the people say. ‘Only 
please tell the Americans we don’t 
want any more war.’ ” 

Everywhere you hear those same 
words in the USSR: If only there isn’t 
another war. The very word is hor- 
rible to the Soviet people, they cannot 
understand how anyone can mention it. 

On our first day’s.drive around Kiev 
we mounted to the top of the bluff 
overlooking the Dnieper and gazed on 
the panorama so familiar to everyone 
who knows this city. Opposite us an 
island in the river was filled with 
rubble, the remains of buildings which 
(Continued on page 30) 


main thoroughfare of Kiev, showing the damage wrought by the Nazis 
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CAN see him so plainly in nine- 

teenth century Russia—a contem- 
porary of Pushkin’s, one of those young, 
noble beaux who wore the colorful uni- 
form of the Imperial Guards and wrote 
lyrics and Odes to Rebellion, both 
poetry and uniform being part of their 
caste-privileges, as well as of their typi- 
cally Russian characteristics. 

When I first met him at a crowded 
New York cocktail party his resem- 
blance to the warrior-poets of the past 
struck me, even though it was elusive, 
almost undefinable. It grew each time I 
saw him, until I at last captured the as- 
sociation: He was akin to Denis Davy- 
dov, hero of the war against Napoleon, 
an officer and poet who became General 
of the partisans of that epoch. The re- 
semblance was not a photographic one, 
of course, but rather a recollection of a 
type. The same closely cropped, scanty 
military mustache, thé same unruly 
hair; a quiet, almost lazy way of speak- 
ing which one could easily imagine 
transformed in an instant into crisp, 
military talk; the same old-fashioned 
burr, so characteristic of old St. Peters- 
burg; the white-toothed smile and 
joviality; an ease in gestures, strangely 
combined with indolence. All these 
evoked Denis Davydov—or rather a 
whole long-vanished epoch of Russian 
life. 

I can see him, like Denis Davydov, 
drinking vodka with his comrades in a 
lull between battles, and scribbling, on 
a scrap of paper placed on a knapsack 
on his knees, an ode dedicated to Rus- 
sia, or a lyric to some dair one, or a 
tribute to a comrade who had fallen by 
his side only an hour ago. The same 
quiet, infinitely natural daring; the 
same audacious chivalry with male 
friends and chivalrous audacity with 
women; the same love for a good jest, 
good food, wine . . . No, the resem- 
blance is not a chance one, of course: 
both great wars against alien invaders 
had called into life the same eternally 
Russian type of the poet-patriot, the 
poet-warrior. 

Were Denis Davydov living now, he 
might have written the following (it 
sounds ever so much better in the orig- 
inal, naturally) to some comrade in 
arms: 
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KONSTANTINE SIMONOV 


A Pen Portrait 
by IRINA ALEKSANDER 


I know that no bullet you dreaded, 

That the life which your mother be- 
stowed 

You treasured with but manly hope 

To sell at dear cost to the foe. 


From the woods where, early in the 
nineteenth century, Denis Davydov had 
oiganized the first partisans of Russia, 
to the Days and Nights of Stalingrad, 
Konstantine Simonov has traversed 
more than a century of Russia’s history, 
and thousands of miles along her roads 
and over her historic battlefields. He 
knows that the battles of his day are 
the continuation of his country’s great 
battles in the past: 

I vision in this dreadful night 

The slain of Russia as they rise... 

They cannot, will not quiet stay 

In graves with grasses overspread, 


And hear the German’s cannon-wheels 
As they creak Eastward overhead. 


He visions these dead rising in pro- 
test. Now they fall into line, these his 
forefathers who had given their lives 
for Russia: 


In their white-and-green regimentals, 
As they fought in the Great Peter’s 
WME «6% 


Wherever the war may take Simon- 
ov, all up and down and across Russia, 
he is bound to think of the other great 
invasion of a century ago: 


Let this field, yet unnamed in glory, 

Which this day with our blood we 
bedew, 

Be to us that rock and that fortress 

W hich the German shall never subdue. 


For only in this Mozhaisk region 
Was Borodino hamlet once known— 
Yet its name and its fame since that 


day 


Over all of vast Russia have flown. 


From the woods that had sheltered 
Denis Davydov’s partisans to the Days 
and Nights of Stalingrad, how many 
thousands of miles has the poet-patriot, 
poet-warrior covered? How many hor- 
ses has he tired out, how many battles 
has he fought, to how many women has 
he dedicated the poems inspired but by 
one? Those poems, filled with youthful 
earnestness and chastity, with manly 
eagerness and-passion .. . I can see him 
entering, in his long, dusty military 
overcoat, into the smoke-filled warmth 
of a wayside inn—and a half hour later 


he is drinking a native wine at a 
stained inn-table with some chance 
boon-companions — _ those _ eternal 
Russian truth-seekers and philosophers 
who come from the core of Russia’s 
plain people. 

In the morning, very sleepy and with 
head somewhat fumy, he will again be 
on his way, enamored with Russia and 
life—and that far-off woman who 
passed through his life “like an ele- 
ment,” and whose blue eyes follow him 
everywhere: 


I know that your eyes are not blue— 

I remember how different they are; 

But to soldiers, since time began, 

Women’s eyes have been blue—from 

afar. 

He will go on his way along the 
roads war has trod, the bitterly loved, 
brutally wrecked roads of Russia; he 
will go in the saddle or by automobile 
(it does not matter how), as Denis 
Davydov or Konstantine Simonov (it 
does not matter which). He is a poet 
born two or three decades before a 
great war to save his homeland (wheth- 
er it is the war of more than a century 
ago, or the one during our own century 
—what does it matter?). He is the 
Russian poet-patriot, fighting for the 
soil of his forefathers, who can say to 
a fellow-fighter : 


The bullets spared us up to now, 
Yet each time that I faced the end 
I felt a pride in her, my cherished, 
My bitter-loved, my native land— 


In that one Russian woman kissed me, 
In that another gave me birth, 
In that I was from birth predestined 
To die upon my Russia’s earth. 


He will go on his way along the 
roads of Russia, from battlefield to bat- 
tlefield, from bivouac to bivouac, from 
one gutted city to another, from one 
wine-stained table in a wayside inn to 
another: 


I drank: your health in a hut near 


Odessa... 
In Murmansk, ’neath the wan Polar 
Star... 


When I finally did see him closer in 
the flesh, wearing instead of this cen- 
tury’s clothes a soutache-trimmed smok- 
ing jacket which bore a strong resem- 
blance to an outmoded hussar-coat, 
such as Denis, Davydov himself must 
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have worn, I was not surprised. I rec- 
ognized the portrait—or the symbol. 
The only strange thing was to see Denis 
Davydov in a room at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Nor was I a bit surprised 
when he broke his fast (I had been in- 
yited to breakfast) with a good, stiff 
drink. He did not conceal the fact that 
he was taking a hair of the dog that 
hit him. If he had not told me that he 
had spent the evening before with cer- 
tain actors and authors, American 
friends of his, I could have easily imag- 
ined he had passed it in the company of 
Pushkin and a crowd of young poet- 
warriors, drinking and _ declaiming 
poetry amid the songs of white-teethed 
Gypsy women and to the nostalgic cords 
of a guitar. 

That morning, during our long 
breakfast interrupted by dozens of tele- 
phone calls and several visitors, he was 
closer to Denis Davydov than ever be- 
fore. His soutache-trimmed jacket and 
the drink in his hand did the trick. 
And yet that morning he left the nine- 
tenth century. He became Konstan- 
tine Simonov, a Soviet poet. ‘The spell 
of his resemblance to the past was 
broken by the story of his life, by a 
typically Soviet biography. 

A scion of Russian nobility, he was 
born on the eve of the Revolution and 
became a child of the Revolution. In 
1932, at fifteen, he began working in 
the metal-turning shop of a large Mos- 
cow cinema-studio. The shop was in 
a basement; authors, actors and artists 
were walking and creating overhead, 
the while he was turning on his lathe 
various objects sent down for repairs. 
Of course it is not absolutely necessary 
to have the world of art over one’s 
head to take to writing poetry; it is 
enough to have the urge. The young 
metal-worker bore art within his soul; 
at night, after a day’s work at the lathe, 
he wrote poetry. At eighteen he entered 
the Institute of Literature, taking even- 
ing courses and continuing to work at 
the lathe during the day. 

“Did you have to submit some of 
your poems to be admitted into the 
school ?”? I asked. 

“Of courrrse,” he answered with his 
charming, old-fashioned burr. “But if 
I had to be the judge of those poems 
today I would never admit myself.” 

For a whole year he combined his 
studies with his’ work, sleeping little, 
teading a great deal, eating almost noth- 
ing, but constantly buying books. He 
Lad to enlarge his “terrribly imperrrfect 
knowledge.” His was a hard life, all 
work without any youthful pleasures: 
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there was no time for that. In 1935, 
he forsook the lathe and turned defin- 
itely to literary work. 

At this point in his story another vis- 
itor, a young man, an American, came 
in and asked after a while: 

“Does that mean that you had saved 
enough from your earnings to do so?” 

“No of courrrse not. I was given a 
scholarship. But life was difficult just 
the same, and I had to study «verrry, 
verrry hard. However, this did not last 
too long, for my first book, an epic 
poem about the building of the White 
Sea Canal, was published soon. In 
nineteen thirty-eight. It may be hard to 
believe, but it’s available.” 

“It must have been a success,” re- 
marked the American visitor. 

“A success!” Simonov laughed sud- 
denly, and his laughter was gay and 
loud. 

“Only three thousand copies of it 
were ever printed—and eight years 
later you can still buy a copy!” 

His poem, The Battle on the Ice, a 
satire based on historical material, was 
published the same year. Its first edi- 
tion of one hundred thousand copies 
sold out at once. It created a furore. 
Almost overnight its author became 
known throughout Russia. 

In 1939, while he was taking part 
in the battles between the Soviet forces 
and the Japanese in the Soviet Far 
East, he conceived’ his first play, with 
one of the three acts laid in Khalkin 
Gol, where he was then fighting. The 
play was not very well received by the 
critics but, despite that, lasted on stage 
and screen for quite a.while. 

“T would not have mentioned it,” 
he smiled faintly, “except that Val- 
entina Serova had a lead in it. She 
hated both the play and her part; it 
was hard to persuade her to play.” 

The caller smiled understandingly: 
they’re the same everywhere, those 
great actresses. He even made a re- 


Konstantine Simonov 
(left) dining with Lil- 
lian Hellman, Amer- 
ican playwright, and 
Ilya Ehrenburg 


mark, to explain his smiling, but Sim- 
onov gave me a conspiratorial wink. 


He and I knew that Serova, to him, 


was not the great actress; first of all, 
and above all, she is his great and only 
love. (To American movie-goers she is 
known through the Soviet comedy, Four 
Hearts, and a film based on Simonov’s 
cwn enormously popular poem, Wait 
for Me. Simonov is now one of the 
most popular and best paid authors in 
the Soviet Union, and Valentina Ser- 
ova, stage and screen star, is his wife. 
They have two children, both boys, 
born in the same year and the same 
reonth: one by a previous marriage of 
his, the other from her marriage to a 
prominent Soviet flyer, who was killed 
in a plane crash shortly before his son’s 
birth. ) 

Again, for a space, despite his Soviet 
biography, I see the image of Denis 
Davydov, when Simonov pours himself 
a large glass of vermouth, drinks deep, 
and says, sighing and smiling at the 
same time: 

“Russia and a soldier’s life are in 
my blood; poetry and my wife are in 
my heart. I came to know Russia and 
a soldier’s life from babyhood. My 
father was a regular officer in the old 
army, but he joined the Red Army 
after the Revolution. How many places 
we have lived in, mother and I, follow- 
ing him with his regiment. There were 
ever sO many assignments. We have 
crisscrossed all of Russia, I believe, on 
wheels or afoot. I came to know the 
soldier’s life in the same way. You've 
got to live through such things. I did. 
Right now I have but one desire—for 
peace, for home.” 

I asked him about his experiences 
during World War II, about his days 
and nights in Stalingrad. He did not 
want to talk about the war; with the 
difidence of an eyewitness and a par- 
ticipant he constantly kept changing 

(Continued 6n page 28) 
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From the narrative poem of 
the same title, recently pub- 
lished by Rinehart and Com- 
pany, which deals with the 
legend of roads from ancient 
Rome's Appian Way to the 
modern Alcan Highway, cele- 
brating man's continual and 
restless search toward One 
World. This excerpt is from 
the section on the Lake La- 
doga road. 


The life-line that saved heroic 
Leningrad. Above: Building the 
road across frozen Lake La- 
doga (right), trucks bring in 
supplies at night (center), 
locomotives distribute the sup- 
plies in the besieged city. 
Below: In the spring spur-lines 
were laid to every bay and in- 
let (left) while trucks continue 
to travel across the thawing 
lake (right) 





From Europe’s 
The common year encircled and bleeding 
Jungle to this northern roadway forming, 
At many points, O segments become one, 
The suffering, the deliverance, 
May merge as sound. 

Voice beamed to us 
From another island, not by water but the steel 
Of six hundred thousand bayonets. 
. Radio Leningrad 


Siege of the city continues 


To break through ... 


Winter. Winter at last. 

The drums of siegg pound on the drumhead, 
Heart of the city stretched upon Neva’s rim; 
The night weeps in the hollow of darkness; 
Pines along Ladoga bend with the cannonade. 


Silence. Is there silence in the world? 
Cover this place, snuff out the sound 

As a thimble the light of a candle. 

Wind. Is there wind in the world? 

Come as a color, your wondrous blue 

To this sky which is soiled and smoking. 
Peace. Is there peace in the world? 

Come as a hand which they say is God 
And gather up the bones of the great dead. 


Can you hear the drums, the drums of siege? 
The city will die. Menstruation has ceased. 

It is known that a man must die without food. 
It is known that a man must die without shelter. 
It is known that a heart must die without blood. 
It is known, and how shall we call out? 

The mainland is lost. Only air is between us. 


Moscow, Mother, we who were 
As a star inseparable from its 

We are plucked out of the sky! 
Be permanent, live for us, child 


Telescope at Tashkent, far to th 
What do you read in our sky? 
Brother at Tashkent, safe to y 
Can you see us from your turni 
Telescope at Tashkent, remem 
We who sent you out safely, y 
As carefully as a jewel, watch u: 
Do not ever look away. 


(P 
“Elizaveta is dead. I hoped to 
Into a pine coffin but fuel must 
So I have buried her without a 
Water from the Neva to was 
(The flow of blood stains the « 
For this is our house, this city 
And we bathe it as we would a 
Here we eat our daily bread, o 
Here we love in the cold rooms 
Here we feel the stirring of life 
We bear him shelterless upon t 
Yet this is our house, this is 0 
And we must in cleanliness prej 
The wounds, board up the holes 
Not see what our hearts alread 


Dark, darkness, put out the mo 
For the planes return. We are 
By fire, concussion, by our long 
We shall sit with famine on the 
Better this than to yield. 

Better this than become as a br 
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Better a corpse under them than as whores. 
Sleep with the world, Germania: 

Sleep with the soft belly of Paris, 

Sleep upon Vienna’s waltzing breast, 

Let the pelvis of Rome receive you, 

Buy your whores in all the capitals, 

We are not your whores in Leningrad. 
Vengeance, we live for your morning. 
Justice, we live in dung for your day. 

Sons there will be for the purification, 
Sons. will break their chain with bare hands! 


High in the black air, thin beams of light 
Grope for the enemy like arms; fabric of night 
Torn by shells, unbelievably exploding 
And dying away; darkness closes over. 
Hum of air rises, an’ inundation of sound; 
Planes leap toward invisible combat, and soon 
Thzir motors leave a meteoric scar as pilots 
Circle for the kill in the roaring dark. 
Underground, the people’s will is to the sky 
Where a soviet son is tracking murder down. 
He ranges the sky, blood of their blood, 
O give him eyes for the dark, they whisper, 
O give him the eagle’s ardor and his talons, 
Put lightning in his hand like a bolt, dear God. 
Music bring your hammers, violins of iron, 
Adagio of sorrow lifting us, 

Shostakovitch, 
From the center of fire where man’s dream, 
Like an asbestos charm, refutes the flame. 
From out of the caldron the singing horns 
Go back to childhood, the Present appears 
As drums, irrevocably forward, louder, 
Become chain and chorale, O lift us, 
Violins, violins, voicés ...! The music 
Rising to a year of laughter and birds. 
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While the living poet, Djambul, old and infirm, 
The war to his ear as an echoing shell, 

Sits at his table in a distant province. 

His eye sees the year’s falling moment 

Where grief is scattered to the wind, 

His words like Whitman’s reaching out, 

“The railroad of Kazakhstan stretches to you, 
People of Leningrad, my children, my pride.” 
No railroad touches here, nor road nor path. 
The season a scythe encircling and we live 

As grass in the blade’s shadow, and even you, 
Djambul, cannot break the circle binding. 

They drive the spike of hunger into our heart. 
(Hear the drums of siege! We are the drumhead 
Stretched upon the rim of the Neva! We are 
The anvil, the iron, and the stroke!) 

“Yet I say death will be afraid of us 

Before we will be afraid of death . . .” 


And in the deep shelter where bombardment 
Reaches only by echo or tremor, he stands, 
Amid the flicker of candles, his breathing. 
Zhdanov speaks, “Friends, the hour is grave. 
I say we must lift the blockade or perish, 
And perish we will not.” Pauses, turns to them, 
His eyes are embers, 
*. . . reach the mainland, 
To hold out, gain new strength.” Tired, gaunt, 
The voice heavy with fatigue, 
. *...a road 
Across the ice of Lake Ladoga.” 
(To dare, 
As Bering in his era, and Boone’s great trek, 
Pizarro grappling with Peru!) 
“+. eee 
Though it be under fire and brief as winter, 


So that we may live, and fight.” 
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The second and concluding article on Mr. Byrnes’ 


proposal, by a former official of the AMG 


HE theme of these articles is that 

underlying the cool reception 
given to Secretary Byrnes’ proposal 
for a 25-year disarmament plan for 
Germany and a major cause for the 
strain in relations between the Western 
Allies and the Soviet Union is the fact 
that France, Great Britain, and the 
United States have failed to carry out 
the Potsdam Agreement. The first arti- 
cle discussed the failure to carry out ef- 
fectively the Potsdam provisions to 
completely destroy the military and 
economic capacity of the Reich ever 
again to wage war. This article will 
describe the failure in the Western 
Zones of Germany to destroy the Nazi, 
militarist, nationalist anti-democratic 
roots essential to Germany’s past and 
potential war activities and to take the 
steps required to build a genuinely 
democratic Germany as required in the 
Potsdam Declaration. 

At Crimea the three great powers 
agreed that in the occupation and con- 
trol of Germany after unconditional 
surrender it was their “inflexible pur- 
pose to destroy German militarism and 
Nazism .. . to wipe out the Nazi 
Party, Nazi laws, organizations and 
institutions, remove all Nazi and mili- 
tarist influences from public office and 
from the cultural and economic life 
of the German people.” The Potsdam 
Agreement restated this objective and 
outlined the means of its achievement in 
greater detail. Fourteen months have 
now passed since the complete occupa- 
tion of Germany. The elimination of 
the obvious organizations, laws, and in- 
signia of the Nazis was readily accom- 
plished. In the three Western Zones 
the more fundamental task of wiping 
out Nazi and militarist influences from 
the political, economic and cultural life 
of Germany has not been accomplished 
and to the contrary in these areas of 
Germany today the Nazi, militarist, 
pan-Germanic, anti-democratic forces 
are resurgent in every phase of activity. 

The worst situation in this respect 
is to be found in the British Zone. 
From the very outset of discussions 
in SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Forces) over de- 
nazification policy to be applied by the 
three Western Allies, the British reg- 
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istered objections to a stringent and in- 
escapable program of ousting Nazis 
from German life. Later on after the 
Labor Party election victory, there was 
still no change in British policy and 
Britain carried on a long and bitter 
fight against. a tough program against 
Nazis in the quadripartite committees 
of the Allied Control Council evolving 
a Four-Power policy of denazification. 
Their purpose was always to have a 
policy so lax and so indefinite as to 
permit the continuation of the actual 
practice in the British Zone of virtually 
no removals under denazification. 

Today Nazis and their active sup- 
porters and collaborators continue to 
hold sway in the British Zone, in public 
offices, in industry and in finance. The 
evidence of this fact is extensive and, 
indeed, is not seriously denied by the 
British themselves. When challenged 
on this issue in the House of Commons 
recently, the British minister in charge 
of occupation of Germany and Austria, 
Lord Hynes, acknowledged that the 
job of denazification had not been 
carried out. When the special investi- 
gating committee of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions visited the 
four zones of Germany they were de- 
luged with complaints from German 
trade unionists that they were still be- 
ing forced to work under Nazi 
supervisors and employers and that 
prominent Nazis still held public office. 
Sir Walter Citrine, the British repre- 
sentative and head of the British Trade 
Union Congress, insisted that the 
WFTU committee not make separate 
observations for each zone in its report 
in order to cover up the condition in 
the British Zone. In the interests of 
unity, his device was adopted. 

Of special importance is the extent to 
which major German industrialists and 
financiers who collaborated with the 
Nazis are being permitted and even 
encouraged to resume activities in the 
British Zone. On several occasions, 
U. S. authorities investigating the great 
German banks and cartels found that 
the objects of their search had just 
escaped to the British Zone where they 
were setting up business and were 
relatively inaccessible to the Americans. 
Gradually the great coal and steel com- 
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bines of the Ruhr are beginning re- 
organization under the direct or in- 
direct leadership of the same men who 
headed them under the Nazis. The 
major German electrical monopoly 
known as AEG has been assisted in 
its relocation and reconstitution in 
Hamburg by British officials. Numer- 
ous other examples of this trend could 
be given. 

The circumstances in the French 
Zone are as bad, although not as sig- 
nificant. It happens that the majority 
of French Military Government of- 
ficials were appointed by de Gaulle 
who gave these jobs to French Vichy- 
ites who could no longer hold positions 
inside France. Deputy Alfred Biscarlet, 
a member of the French Parliamentary 
Commission which recently toured the 
French Zone has reported that as a 
result almost no denazification has been 
carried out. The progressive internal 
political developments of France have 
not yet reached this “outpost,” but one 
may justifiably expect this to be only 
a temporary departure from the actual 
objectives of French government. In 
this respect the situation differs from 
the British Zone where the failure to 
denazify is a deliberate and calculated 
part of the government’s program. 

In contrast with the French and 
British Zones, the United States Zone 
is distinguished by at least having fol- 
lowed a certain well developed me- 
chanical program of denazification and 
having removed around 300,000 Nazis 
from their influential positions. In 
spite of this fact it is nonetheless true 
that U. S. Military Government has 
failed to eliminate the Nazi, militarist 
influence from its zone and recently 
the most responsible observers there 
have reported the active resurgence of 
these elements. Since apologists for 
U. S. Military Government are certain 
to quote the above-mentioned statistics 
of removal, it is necessary to explain 
more carefully the basis for the short- 
comings of the U. S. denazification 
policy. 

U. S. Military Government has fol- 
lowed a very rigid and mechanical 
process in removing Nazis from posi- 
tions gf influence. A “rule of thumb” 
distinction has, been made between 
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General Vassily Sokolovsky (left), in charge of the Soviet occupation zone in Germany, with 
General Dwight Eisenhower and members of their staffs 


Nazis who joined the Party before 
May 1, 1937, and those who joined on 
or after that date. The earlier Nazis 
are deemed to be ‘more than nominal 
Nazis” and are presumably to be man- 
datorily removed, while the others are 
called “nominal Nazis” and by and 


large manage to retain their positions - 


unless there is some element of special 
Nazi activity apparent in their records. 
This crude method of separating 
“good” from “bad” Nazis should. be 
evaluated in the light of the fact that 
between May 1, 1933 and May 1, 
1937 entrance into the Nazi Party was 
virtually prohibited except for a very 
few groups of top Hitler Jugend and 
Special SS members. Thus in effect, 
U.S. policy has permitted a great num- 
ber of Nazis who joined the Party at 
the earliest opportunity after May 1, 
1933 to retain influential posts. When 
it is recalled that there were approxi- 
mately two and a half million mem- 
bers of the Nazi Party in the U. S. 
Zone, it will be recognized that the 
removal of 300,000 Nazis from public 
ofice and important positions still 
leaves a wide margin of influence to 
former Nazis. 

The distinguished foreign corre- 
spondents of the New York Times, 
Raymond Daniell. and Tania Long, 
have recently written a significant series 
of articles from Bavaria where they 
report in detail that the Nazi virus 
continues to exist and to grow in that 
area. They point out that the German 
universities at Munich, Erlangen, and 
Wurtzburg are virtual hotbeds of 
Nazism and German militarism. These 
experienced and reputable observers 
of Germany make the point that by 
one device or another the Nazi Ger- 
mans are evading the, mechanical proc- 
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esses of American denazification and 
are continuing their influence in 
German life. The original steps of 
American Military Government to 
block the funds of Nazis so that they 
could not enjoy the wealth they gained 
under the Nazi regime have been large- 
ly allowed to go by the board due to 
ineffective administration and enforce- 
m€nt. Above all, there has been a 
fmilure in the American Zone to hold 
responsible those important collabo- 
rators of the Nazis who happened not 
to be actual members of the Nazi 
Party. This is particularly true in the 
case of German industry and finance 
where many collaborators with the 
Nazis, who are really more responsible 
than some less active Nazi Party mem- 
bers, are today not only escaping 
punishment’ but have risen’ to new in- 
fluence and power in the American 
Zone. 

Even the limited accomplishments in 
the U. S. Zone were made after bitter 
conflict within the ranks of Military 
Government and by and large as the 
result of exposés in the press. Ameri- 
can Military Government officers were 
given virtually no instructions as to 
the real political significance of Ger- 
man fascism and the nature of the 
Nazi Party and its various organiza- 
tions. To a very significant degree 
they were and are unprepared to make 
the vital political distinctions that-are 
necessary for effective denazification. 
We found U. S. Military Govern- 
ment officers repeating vigorously the 
very excuses for being members of the 
Nazi Party which were put forward 
by the Nazis themselves. Significant 
perhaps is the fact that it is perfectly 
permissible for an American Military 
Government official to be anti-Semitic, 


anti-labor, and violently anti-Soviet. 
It would be grossly unfair to draw the 
conclusion that these are the character- 


istics of all American Military Govern- - 


ment officials. But it would be equally 
grossly naive to fail to recognize that 
these attitudes are not uncommon and 
that they are of great significance in 
determining the degree and the nature 
of effectiveness with which we are able 
to pursue denazification. 

Whereas the Potsdam Declaration 
requires among other things that “in- 
fluential Nazi supporters” should be 
arrested and interned, we have failed 
in the U. S. Zone to carry out such a 
policy. Indeed the entire trend during 
the last six months has been to release 
a very important part of those who did 
happen to be arrested as important 
Nazi leaders and collaborators. 

During the past weeks denazification 
has been turned over by the American 
officials to the German officials in the 
U. S. Zone. Superficially this step is 
a desirable one. Actually however it is 
a very serious development inasmuch 
as the Germans to whom we turn over 
the task of denazification are not tried 
and proven pro-democratic, anti-Nazi 
Germans. It is well-known that re- 
actionary political forces are coming 
back into power in the U. S. Zone un- 
der the election arrangements provided 
by the U. S. It is to these elements 
who are the least sympathetic with 
denazification, who are most character- 
ized by attitudes of German militarism 
and nationalism that we are turning 
over the very vital and subtle task of 
denazification. There can be no ques- 
tion but that under these circumstances 
even the limited accomplishments of the 
occupation authorities will be dimin- 
ished. 

Even more recent announcements 
from Germany indicate the shocking 
rapidity with which even the pretense 
of effective denazification is being 
abandoned. Lt. Gen. Clay has just 
announced the granting of a general 
political amnesty for all Nazis up to 
the age of 27, except for the very few 
whose extraordinary activity and com- 
mission of war crimes makes them sub- 
ject to further punishment. The effect 
of this order will be to turn loose in 
German political, economic, and cul- 
tural life an ‘extremely large group of 
the most virulent and aggressive Nazis. 
Every report that has come from Ger- 
many has emphasized the fact that it is 
the younger generation which most 
stubbornly continues to be obsessed 
with Nazi ideals. In the reports re- 
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ferred to earlier by New York Times 
correspondents Daniell and Long it 
was pointed out that it is particularly 
in the universities where the younger 
German people gathered that one finds 
the most significant resurgence of Na- 
zism and of Nazi underground activity. 
This extreme step by Generals Mc- 
Narney and Clay should serve as a 
sufficient corroboration of the charges 
made so widely in the past months that 
denazification was not really being im- 
plemented in the U. §. Zone. It should 
be recognized that this action on a uni- 
latera! basis is a most direct and clear 
violation of the Potsdam agreement and 
must surely signal the open and com- 
plete abandonment of the Potsdam 
declaration as governing in any degree 
U. S. action in its zone of Germany. 

In the Soviet Zone denazification has 
been very extensive and thorough. To a 
large extent this task was made easy 
for the: Russians by virtue of the fact 
that most leading Nazis and leading 
Nazi financial and industrial collabora- 
tors fled from the Red Army into the 
Western Zones. In addition the Soviet 
cccupiers have followed a rigorous pol- 
icy of removal of Nazis from their 
positions of influence. All reports indi- 
cate that Soviet denazification policy 
has been much more flexible than that 
of the U. S. Zone, for example, and 
has resulted in general action against 
the financial and industrial leaders who 
collaborated with the Nazis and who 
remained in the Soviet Zone. The land 
reform which involved the breaking up 
of the great Junker estates, plus the 
program of nationalization of the in- 
dustries and businesses owned by Nazis 
and Nazi collaborators, has removed a 
major economic base of much of the 
Nazi and militarist force in the Soviet 
Zone. When the Soviets completely 
wiped out the Nazi banking system, 
this with other steps destroyed the eco- 
nomic advantages possessed by the 
guilty Nazis. In the factories through- 
out the Soviet Zone the task of denazi- 
fication has been largely turned over to 
workers’ committees in each plant. Ex- 
tensive utilization of anti-fascist Ger- 
mans has been made in the Soviet Zone. 
It would be incorrect to say that there 
are no exceptions to the completeness of 
Soviet denazification. But it is abso- 
lutely correct to point out that there 
are no extensive deficiencies in their 
program as will be found in each of 
the three Western Zones. The Rus- 
sians have made it perfectly clear that 
this failure on the part of their Allies 
is considered by them a major depar- 
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ture from both the letter and the spirit 
of the Crimea and Postdam declara- 
tions. Because of the obvious political 
implications of the failure to carry out 
denazification to its full degree this 
particular aspect of occupation policy 
must be considered of prime im- 
portance. 

The three great powers at Potsdam 
professed their intention to. give the 
German people “the opportunity to 
prepare for the eventual reconstruction 
of their life on a democratic and peace- 
ful basis.” It was foreseen that by the 
development of a genuinely democratic 
anti-fascist Germany the Reich could 
again eventually join the family of na- 
tions. The first prerequisite of this 
development is complete elimination of 
all Nazi, militarist, and German na- 
tionalist influences as just discussed. 
Beyond this step of denazification there 


is the positive task of building a demo- , 


cratic Germany. Perhaps inevitably 
the Soviet and Western (capitalist) 
evaluations of what is meant by a 
genuine democracy have come in con- 
flict at this point. The lessons of Ger- 
man history are very relevant and they 
furnish a strong basis of suspicion “by 
the Soviet Union that the Wester 
Allies are gravely compromising the 
potential achievement of a really :demo- 
cratic Germany. 

The crux of this issue is found in 
the approach that is made to the role 
of the working class in the prospective 
new democratic Germany. The Soviet 
position, and the one that is sustained 
by the history of the development of 
German fascism, is that a united work- 
ing class is the only stable basis fora 
free Germany. It must be remembered 
that only the two German working 
class parties, the Communist and So- 
cial-Democratic parties, voted and 
acted against the final assumption of 
dictatorial power by Hitler. The up- 
per class groups either joined or sig- 
nificantly collaborated with the Nazi 
regime. To an overwhelming degree 
the German middle class joined the 
Nazis and gave the Nazis their active 
and early support. While the poison 
of Nazism entered the/ labor groups 
and the impact of the Gestapo Nazi 
terror effectively destroyed much of 
what remained of the working class 
will to resist, the fact remains that by 
and large the German workers and 
the German peasants never joined the 
Nazi Party in any significant propor- 
tions. Moreover all responsible ob- 
servers have acknowledged that it was 
the failure of the two great working 


class parties of Germany, the Commun- 
ists and the Socialists, to achieve unity 
against the Nazis that made possible 
the success of Hitler’s drive for dic- 
tatorial control. 

These are circumstances which cer- 
tainly do not excuse the German work- 
ing class from sharing the burden of 
guilt of the German people for the 
crimes of the Third Reich. But they 
do show that when a democratic Ger- 
many is to be built, it must be founded 
upon a-unified working class. Soviet 
policy has been based upon” this ob- 
jective and has sought to develop and 
encourage the activity and unification 
of the German working: class and anti- 
fascist elements. This includes signifi- 
cant encouragement to the growth of 
trade unions in the Soviet Zone. 

In the Western Zones, a policy has 
been followed of discouraging the 
growth of free German trade unions. 
As the trade union movement has de- 
veloped, it has been the policy of the 
Western powers to limit their functions 
and to discourage thei® rank and file 
development. In the British Zone in 
particular there has been a marked 
tendency to build the trade unions 
purely from the top, using old-line 
trade union officials and. not encourag- 
ing extensive activity and participation 
by the rank and file of the German 
workers. The same is true in the U.S. 
Zone. 

Above all, the Western Allies have 
proceeded to discourage and in some 
cases actually prevent unification of 
the two main elements of the German 
working class, the Socialists and the 
Communists. At an important Ameri- 
can Military Government conference 
in Frankfurt a/M., in August 1945, 
the representative of the Office of 
Political Affairs, Mr. Donald Heath, 
unequivocally stated that it was U. S. 
policy to prevent the formation of 
“blocs” of parties “because of the dan- 
ger that one or two parties would 
come to dominate the bloc.” ‘This was 
a clear instruction to prevent the only 
development that will assure the pos- 
sibility of a democratic Germany, 
namely, a united working class. A 
strong fight has even been waged 
against the formation in the Soviet 
Zone and in Berlin of a united work- 
ers party. The U. S. and Britain have 
charged the Soviet Union with dis- 
criminating in favor of those Germans 
who favored such unity and against 
those who opposed this unity. I have 
no doubt that the Seviets, have been 


: (Continued on page 31) 
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T was a rather long slow ride from 
Moscow to Baku. That was be- 
cause we had missed the regular express 
to Moscow, which runs only every 
other day. There was no “Mezhdun- 
arodnaya Wagon” on this train but 
simply a “soft” car, a decrepit old af- 
fair that had been set aside as unfit for 
service, but which had to be put back 
into use because so much rolling stock 
had been destroyed by the Germans in 
this area. The train was badly heated, 
with a very oldfashioned stove into 
which the provodnik kept shovelling 
coal without the slightest effect on'the 
temperature. ‘The coal was very poor 
quality. Even though production in the 
Donets Basin was by now almost fifty 
per cent restored; the coal was being 
shipped northward to the colder areas 
as quickly as it was mined, and to the 
ruined industries throughout the 
Ukraine. . 

We crawled northward along the 
shore of the Caspian until we passed 
the Caucasus range where it flattens 
down toward the sea, then turned west- 
ward, past the Grozny and Mozdok oil 
fields. Here the Germans had been and 
signs of destruction were everywhere. 

Very early the third morning on the 
train we reached Rostov. We ex- 
pected a long wait at the station, as it 
was hardly likely anyone would meet 
us at such an ungodly hour. But Com- 
rade Popova, Secretary of the Rostov 
City Soviet was there to meet us. 

“Oh please excuse me for being here 
all alone,” she started a profuse flood 
of apologies. “We expected you yester- 
day, you know, and we had a whole 
delegation here, with flowers—we are 
30 happy to have an American visit us. 
You are the first since the war, and we 
wanted to honor you properly. We 
thought when you did not come yester- 
day that you would probably be on the 
express tomorrow—but I thought I’d 
better come this morning, just in case.” 

Rostov was a very sad sight in the 
cold dawn. The station was in ruins, 
and there were ruined buildings all 
around, I had known Rostov well and 
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Reconstruction 
In Rostov 


A new life for the children is the first task 
in the vast job of rebuilding a war-torn city 


by JESSICA SMITH 


Night view of the fa- 
mous Gorky Theater in 
Rostov which the Nazis 
destroyed. Below: The 
now rehabilitated build- 
ing of the polyclinic in 
Shakhty, Rostov region. 


visited it many times in the late twen- 
ties. As we drove through the main 
street, with the snow falling softly, I 
could see what an immense amount of 
building had been done in the years 
between. But most of the fine new 
buildings were nothing now but empty 
blackened shells and heaps of brick and 
jagged walls. The Germans had been 
here twice and Comrade Popova told 
me that when they left the second time, 
they had deliberately tried to blow up 
every modern structure. 

In a sense the ruins of Rostov ‘are 
even more moving than those of Stalin- 
grad. I mean simply that they are closer 
to human comprehension. Stalingrad 
is a place of glory and. splendor with 
which no other place can be compared. 
But the ruins are so complete that the 
mind. cannot fully grasp what the eye 
is seeing. In Rostov you see a ruin, 
and beside it places still standing whole, 
and it is somehow easier to imagine 
what happened here. 

There had been several comfortable 
little hotels where we had stayed in the 
old days, and several handsome new 
ores had later been erected. All the 
hotels had been destroyed, and Comrade 
Popova apologized that they could not 
give me comfortable hotel quarters. 
Instead, a whole apartment had been 





fixed up for us on the ground floor of 
one of the few big apartment houses 
that remained standing. There was a 
huge bedroom for. me, a smaller one 
for Ksana, my Russian companion, a 
big bathroom, and a kitchen with a 
cook and her assistant there to take 
complete charge of us. Hot baths were 
ready for us, and then a delicious break- 
fast was served. 

Comrade Popova ate with us, and 
told us something of what Rostov had 
been through. In August, 1941, the 
first German bomber had appeared over 
Rostov. Then on October 8, a Sat- 
urday afternoon when a large group of 
students had gone to the banks of the 
Don just outside the city, a whole fleet 
of bombers had.come over and bombed 
the peaceful crowd, killing many of the 
young people. From then on the bomb- 
ing became constant. Comrade Popova 
had been a worker in the City Soviet 
then too, and had been twice evacuated. 
Her second child had been born during 
the war. Her husband had been killed 
at Kharkov. 

Comrade Popova asked me to out- 
line the things I was most interested 
in seeing. I said I would like to see 
as much as possible of the life of the 
city, and especially of the reconstruction 
work, 
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“Good,” she said, “we are in the 
midst of a tremendous reconstruction 
program, and we shall show you as 
much as you have time to see. Nothing 
abeut war is good, but since we had 
to have the war in order to destroy the 
fascists, we are determined that some- 
thing good must come out of it. We are 
going to rebuild our city so that it will 
be more beautiful than ever before. 
One third of Rostov was destroyed. 
You shall meet our architects and our 
industrial managers and see what we 
have done and what we are planning. 
We can put up our buildings again. But 
we cannot bring back our people who 
were killed—we can only make life 
better for those who are left. If you 
have no objection, I think we should 
begin with the way -we are rebuilding 


. the lives of our people. That means 


first of all our children—for the best of 
everything goes to them—especially the 
orphans of the Red Army men. Their 
fathers and mothers gave everything— 
we are determined that their children 
shall have the best that we can give 
them.” 

So it was decided that we should be- 
gin with the special homes for the or- 
phans of Red Army men and women. 

We were joined a little later by Dr. 
Ariuton Barashian, director of the 
Rostov-on-Don Department of Health, 
and one of the city’s moving spirits in 
the organization of these children’s 
homes. He was a small wiry Armenian 
with a deeply rutted face and dark 
tender eyes, who seemed to know every- 
one in Rostov personally, and who was 
loved by everyone in the city. He had 
served with Army hospitals at the front 
and in the rear, and had been sent to 
head up the Rostov health department 
in August, 1943, after the city was 
finally liberated from the Germans. 

On the way to our first Children’s 
Home they drove me around through 
the central parts of town where I could 
see more of the dreadful devastation. 
We drove past the shell of the once 
magnificent Gorky Theater, built in 
1936, one of the largest and handsomest 
theaters in the Soviet Union. Now it 
was a wreck, partly in ruins, the re- 
mainder blackened with fire, its fairy- 
like glass wings shattered. They told 
me that the theater had used as much 
electricity as all Rostov had used before 
the Revolution. It had cost 20,000,000 
rubles to build, and would-cost 23,000,- 
000 to rebuild. Its interior, which had 
a huge stage and luxurious fittings, was 
a shambles. 
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Our first stop was “Special Chil- 
dren’s Home No. 1.” We were greeted 
at the door by the director, Anna Con- 
stantinovna Pendurina, the head doctor, 
Sophia Emanuelovna Chibanova, and 
other members of the staff. 

It was a snowy wintry day, but in- 
side this children’s home we _ were 
greeted by a flood of warmth and color, 
and a feeling of sunshine streaming 
through the place, although there was 
no sun. There were bright autumn 
leaves everywhere, gay pictures on the 
walls, colorfully appliqued curtains at 
the windows. In the recreation hall 
the children were dancing and singing, 
five- and six-year olds whirling each 
other around like little adults. The 
children were dressed not in traditional 
orphans’ uniforms, but in attractive 
little dresses and suits, all different. 
When I remarked about this to the 


director, a sweet-faced and motherly | 


woman, she said: 

“Of course—each child has a differ- 
ent personality, and must have clothes 
to fit. We study each one, and try to 
dress them the way their own mother 
would—we have our own sewing room 
here, and try to get dress goods and 
cloth instead of ready-made clothes. 
When we do get ready-made clothes, 
such as what we have received from 
America, we are very grateful—but 
we always alter things so they will fit 
the children.” 

In the bedrooms the atmosphere 
was equally bright and cheerful with 
bright blue and pink blankets covering 
the shining new beds from a _ local 
factory. 

The children were kept in this home 
until they were seven, and then sent on 
to a home for school-age children. 
Children’s homes of this kind had been 
organized by a government decree in 
1943, especially for the children of 
parents killed in the war. In some 
cases one parent was still alive, but 
war conditions had made a normally 
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family life impossible. Adoption of 
orphans had’ been widespread during 
the war, because Soviet child specialists 
feel that wherever possible a child 
should be brought up in family sur- 
roundings. But there had been many 
cases of adoption where the child had 
been completely adjusted to the new 
family, and then later on a parent 
thought dead or some near relative had 
turned up. ‘There were even cases 
where a father coming home and find- 
ing his child with new ties had to make 
the tragic decision to give up the child. 
Se for this and other reasons it was 
now felt that these war orphans should 
be cared for in well-organized homes 
and adoption not permitted until suf- 
ficient time had elapsed to make it 
absolutely certain there were no rela- 
tives seeking the child. So many fam- 
ilies were separated that it will prob- 
ably be years before they all find each 
other. These children’s homes were 
accordingly organized throughout the 
country, usually under the patronage 
of some organization. Every factory I 
visited had one for the orphans of its 
workers. 

The director of this home told me 
that the main concern is to create the 
most homelike environment possible for 
the children, and it was clear from the 
warm, joyous, tender atmosphere, the 
loving way the personnel looked at and 
spoke to the children, how completely 
this had been achieved. The children 
called the director “Mama,” and Dr. 
Barashian, who apparently visited them 
often, was “Papa.” 

After they had shown me over the 
whole place, including the kitchen, 
where they insisted that I sample the 
delicious savory soup brewing for the 
noon-day meal, the director took me in 
to her little office, where most of the 
staff crowded in with her. 

This home had been started in Sep- 
tember 1943, right after the final lib- 
eration of Rostov, while the flames of 
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war were still raging not so far away. 

“The city Soviet turned over this 
building to us,’ Anna Constantinova 
told me, “because it was large and 
sunny and had been a very fine build- 
ing. But the German Burgomeister 
and his staff had lived here, and they 
had tried to blow it up before they left. 
It was partly in ruins, there were no 
windows, it was dirty and damp, there 
was no heat, the plumbing was spoiled. 
We called in people who loved working 
with children, and we did most of the 
repairing ourselves. Within a month 
and a half we were ready to take in 
the children.” 

It was clear from the way the staff 
hung on her words that they as well 
as the children all loved the director, 
clear too, how much indeed they loved 
their work. The director in turn was 
tremendously proud of her staff and 
what they had accomplished. 

“We have a wonderful doctor,” she 
went on, looking toward Dr. Chiban- 
ova. “In the beginning our children 
were underfed, many of them had been 
wounded and crippled by bombs, many 
of them had been still more deeply 
wounded in their souls—some of them 
had seen their parents murdered, their 
mothers and sisters raped before their 
eves. Now our children are well-fed 
and healthy, they hardly remember the 
horrors they have been through. , Our 
doctor is an artist too. She painted 
the pictures you see on the walls—we 
had to make our own decorations, the 
Germans left nothing. She designed 
the applique work you see on the 
curtains—we change it with seasons. 
She even makes playthings for the 
children! Sophia Emanuelovna — do 
show them those puppets you made!” 

Blushing with embarrassment and 
pleasure, Dr. Chibanova ran out of the 
room, returning quickly, with her arms 
full of characters from Russian folk 
tales and Krylov’s fables which she had 
cunningly contrived out of all sorts of 
odds and ends and dressed in appropri- 
ate costumes. She had designed the 
scenery too, and the whole staff had 
helped to make it. 

I asked whether they still had psy- 
chological problems because of all the 
children had been through. 

“Hardly any now—though of course 
there were many at first. We ourselves 
never dreamed we could overcome them 
so quickly. We have a special psychi- 
atrist on our staff who looks after the 
emotional problems of our children, 
as our doctor does after their physical 








health. We have a complete record of 
every child’s psychological development. 
But the main thing is that they should 
feel at home here. Each child gets 
special attention Every birthday is 


celebrated with parties and presents. ® 


We work according to plan, adapting 
cur program to the seasons of the year, 
national holidays, and so on. We be- 
lieve in lots of story telling, dramatic 
play, in music and in joyous singing, in 
the use of pictures and slides. The chil- 
dren look after the birds and fishes and 
other pets. We have our own horses 
and cows and chickens.” 

I would gladly have spent the whole 
day in this lovely place, but Comrade 
Popova wanted to take me to another 
similar home, so I could see that there 
was nothing exceptional about this one, 
and we went on to Special Children’s 
Home No. 2. 

This second home was in a less im- 
pressive house than the first, and it was 
more crowded, having eighty children 
instead of fifty. While it was neat and 
clean, and there were flowers and dec- 
orations around, it was not nearly as 
attractive as the first home, with its 
artist-doctor. But that was hardly no- 
ticeable, because there was the same 
luminous atmosphere of joy and affec- 
tion. The director was away, but her 
assistant, a shy, dark little woman, 
showed us around. 

This home was under the special 
patronage of the Rostov Military Gar- 
rison and also of the Rostov Power 
and Building Trusts, which helped sup- 
ply them with the necessary equipment. 
Their patrons had sent the children to 
Gagri on the Black Sea to spend the 
summer, and all the rooms were full of 
pets and treasures from their sojourn. 
The director told us that the garrison 
regiment maintained very close contact 
with the school, making sure they had 
everything they needed. Practically 
the whole regiment had come to take 
part in their November 7th celebration, 
two weeks before. 

“We had a parade of our own,” the 
director told me, ‘“‘and the general him- 
self reviewed it. You can imagine how 
proud the children were. And do you 
know, he just stood there and wept, 
that big strong man with all his medals. 
Then they all crowded in while the 
children put on a performances The 
father of one of them, a colonel, was 
there, and he simply trembled all over 
whert his little girl recited!” 

The director took us around to the 
various rooms where the children were 


having classes and group play. I noticed 
how keenly Dr. Barashian and Com- 
rade Popova watched every detail— 
asking in one room, “Why is it so cold 
here? It should be warmer for the chil- 
dren.” And in another, ““Why haven’t 
vou more toys? There aren’t enough 
here.” 

I have never in my life seen anything 
like. the spontaneous warmth of the 
children. In one room, where the 
seven-year-olds were, the teacher asked 
them to sing for me, which they did, 
and lustily. Then a little girl with 
black bangs and an enormous red hair- 
ribbon tied in a bow bigger than her 
face, recited a poem about Zoya Kosmo- 
demianskaya. After that a chubby little 
boy recited a poem about how his father 
was a tank driver, but he was going to 
grow up in a world at peace and drive 
a tractor. 

Then the formal part was over, and 
the children literally swarmed over us. 
They hugged and kissed me, caressed 
my hands, fingered my silver necklace. 
They knew a surprising amount about 
America. “Roosevelt was your Presi- 
dent, wasn’t he? We saw his pictures 
in the papers!” “The Americans* sent 
us presents—they’re good people!” 
“Send our greetings to the American 
children—,” “Auntie, Why do you talk 
in such a funny way?” “What’s your 
name? How do you say ‘children’ in 
American?” 

They pulled me this way and that to 
see their pets, their drawings, they filled 
my arms with their toys, they hugged 
and kissed me some more. 

From the affection they lavished on 
me it was quite clear how much affec- 
tion they received. They were com- 
pletely natural about it because this to 
them was the natural way for human 
beings to act toward each other. 

These special qualities of love and 
tenderness were to be found not only 
in the Children’s Homes. In Rostov, 
as in all other places I visited in the 
USSR, I found that the people who 
had suffered and sacrificed so much in 
the war had been drawn closer together 
than ever before. They seemed to have 
developed a new sense of human values, 
a new appreciation of one another, a 
new capacity for true comradeship. 

More later about the reconstruction 
of Rostov. But nothing I saw was 
more exhilarating than. this most won- 
derful piece of reconstruction of all— 
the reconstruction, indeed the resur- 
rection, of the lives of these children 
who had known the horrors of fascism. 
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Question: Would you please give us 
some information concerning the present 
status and prospects for trade between 
the United States and the Soviet Union? 
J. S.. New York City. 

Answer: Vhe prospects for develop- 
ment of American exports to the Soviet 
Union, as well as imports from that coun- 
try, are very good indeed. The report 
of American exports to the USSR dur- 
ing 1945 and particularly in the last 
quarter of that year when Lend-Lease 
shipments ceased, are very useful in esti- 
mating the possibilities for American- 
Soviet trade. According to the June 29th 
Foreign Commerce IV eekly, published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
‘Trade of the United States Department 
of Commerce, exports of American goods 
tor the calendar year 1945 amounted to 


This 


$1,835,000,000. figure of course 
included Lend-Lease shipments during 


* the first three-quarters of the year. From 
the point of view of future trade, the 
significant figure supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is that in the last 
quarter of 1945 commercial shipments 
to the USSR amounted to $113,000,000 
and were primarily machinery and ma- 
terials for reconstruction and general 
industrial purposes. 

The Department of Gommerce envis- 
ages a_rapidly expanding market for 
American exports to the USSR and em- 
phasizes that the rehabilitation and peace- 
time construction program in the Soviet 
Union affords a market for United States 
metal-working machinery, mining, well 
and pumping machinery and an increasing 
demand for American electric machinery 
and apparatus, scientific instruments, 
steam locomotives, as well as for a large 
variety of other machinery, tools and 
equipment too numerous to list here. 

The other important point made by 
the Department of Commerce is that 
Soviet exports to this country have been 
steadily growing. According to the De- 
partment, Soviet imports into this country 
for 1945 amounted to $54,000,000. As to 
prospects for future Soviet imports into 
this country, the Department states: 


Although general imports to the United 
States from the USSR during the last 
quarter of 1945 amounted to hardly 9 
per cent of the total for the year, the 
annual figures for the war years show 
a significant upward trend since the tide 
of battle turned in 1942. The fact that 
during the last two years of war the 
USSR was able to maintain a level of 
exports to the United States of more 
than double the usual prewar amounts, 
speaks well for the possibilities of 
further expanding our imports from 
the Soviet Union in peacetime years. 


On American-Soviet Trade. Bonds. 


While this is a large increase, further 
development of Soviet exports to this 
country is entirely possible and in part 
depends on the rapidity with which 
reconstruction and expansion of Soviet 
industry and agriculture takes place. So- 
viet exports to this country are non-com- 
petitive with American industry as they 
consist mostly of raw materials, furs and 
minerals such as manganese, chrome and 
platinum. American need for these prod- 
ucts is great. 

Mr. FE. C. Ropes, of the Department 
of Commerce, together with Mr. Lewis 
Lorwin, department economist, are now 
in Moscow on behalf of American ex- 
ports. It is the belief of Mr. Ropes, 
as he has been quoted by the United 
Press, that American exports to the So- 
viet Union could easily reach the $400,- 
000,000 mark, against Soviet exports to 
this country of $100,000,000 annually. 
We believe that even the present esti- 
mates of the Department of Commerce 
do not fully exhaust the possibilities of 
American-Soviet trade, and that its an- 
nual volume can be much greater. 

Of course to finance this balance of 
trade in favor of the U.S. would require 
a government loan. ‘The bigger the loan 
the greater would be American exports 
to the Soviet Union. The important fact 
in American-Soviet trade, as authenti- 
cated by the Department of Commerce, 
is that the Soviet Union is well able to 
export goods which American industry or 
market generally needs, to the amount of 
$100,000,000 which should amply dispose 
of the misgivings concerning the ability 
of the Soviet Union to service the loan 
that the United States would extend to 
her. 

The only danger to these otherwise 
very bright prospects of fruitful economic 
cooperation between the two countries is 
that the anti-Soviet bias that is being 
deliberately and artificially injected into 
the negotiations concerning the loan to 
the Soviet Union may wreck American- 
Soviet trade. 


Question: 1 understand that the Soviet 
Government is selling bonds to the people 
of the USSR. Would you please give us 
some information as to whether the buy- 
ing is compulsory and whether the Soviet 
Union pays interest to the bond holders? 
M. M., Madison, Wis. 

Answer: The Soviet Union has over a 
period of many years periodically issued 
twenty-year bonds. These bonds repre- 
sent an internal loan for purposes of ex- 
pansion of industry, transport and? agri- 
culture. During the peaceful years of 
construction, the Soviet Union borrowed 


from its people about 50,000,000,000 








and Other Questions 


By THEODORE BAYER 


rubles. During the four years of war the 
Soviet Union issued defense bonds to the 
amount of 76,000,000,000 rubles so that 
the total internal indebtedness to its own 
people at the end of the war was about 
125,000,000,000 rubles. 

Recently the Soviet Union issued a new 
twenty-year loan for 20,000,000,000 
rubles. This loan, as well as all previous 
loans, was ‘immediately oversubscribed. 
The loans are taken up by the people 
voluntarily. The confidence of the people 
in the stability and the credit of their 
government is attested by the fact that 
60,000,000 individuals in the Soviet Union 
are government bond holders. 

The bonds represent a very popular in- 
vestment on the part of the Soviet people. 
At the same time these bonds represent 
a convenient way of mobilizing extra 
funds that the people may have. This is 
an important anti-inflation measure and 
of course is a great help to the budget of 
the Soviet Union. Before the war ,the 
annual sale of bonds amounted to about 
five per cent of the government budget. 
During the war it accounted for about 
ten per cent of the budget. 

Formerly the bonds issued by the 
Soviet Union paid interest and also had a 
lottery feature, with the winning bonds 
receiving prizes. The loan recently issued 
eliminated interest payments. Instead it 
substituted a ‘semi-annual lottery with 
many prizes. It is estimated that during 
the twenty years of the life of the bond, 
there will be 66,000,000 prizes which 
range for 200 rubles to the few top prizes 
of 50,000 rubles each. It is calculated 
that the total cost of the prizes on the 
bonds held by the people will amount to 
approximately four per cent per annum. 
The bonds which do not draw a prize 
will be redeemed at their nominal value. 

An interesting feature of the last bond, 
which incidentally indicates the support ot 
government credit by the people of both 
country and city, is that the bonds are not 
to be bought by industrial, banking or any 
other organization, but by the individual 
citizens directly. 

In 1944, the government returned to-the 
people in interest and prizes 1,782,000,000 
rubles. The payments in 1945 amounted 
to about one billion rubles more. 


Question: 1 would like to know 
whether the body of the late President 
of the Soviet Union, Kalinin, was cre- 
mated and if not, where was it buried? 
V. D., Rutherford, N. J. 

Answer: The body of M. I. Kalinin 
was not cremated. His grave lies be- 
tween the wall of the Kremlin and the 
Mausoleum of Lenin on the Red Square 
in Moscow. 
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Integrity in Reporting 


A review by ANDREW VOYNOW 


Russia ON THE Way, by Harrison Salis- 
bury. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1946. 425 pp. 
$3.50. 


F the many books on Russia which 

have been published in recent years 
hy American correspondents some—un- 
tortunately they are given widest pro- 
motion and circulation in this country— 
are misleading, vicious and dishonest, a 
few are good, and most are poor, super- 
ficial. Leaving aside the venomous ac- 
counts, the great majority of the reports 
suffer a lack of integrity, a fundamental 
dishonesty. To present a true picture of 
a country as vast and a society as com- 
plex and different as the Soviet Union 
requires, above all, unquestionable in- 
tegrity. It presupposes an honest inten- 
tion to understand what one observes 
from the Soviet point of view and, if 
possible, to equate it in terms of our 
own point of view. In adopting such an 
attitude the correspondent will already 
have made a distinct contribution toward 
our understanding of Russia. And this 
is true even though errors occasionally 
creep into his evaluation, his interpreta- 
tion. 

Harrison Salisbury’s Russia on the 
Way is this kind of book. It is funda- 
mentally honest, it is well-intentioned, 
the author usually seeks beyond the 
superficial manifestations of the events 
or things he observes and attempts to 
present them with some measure of his- 
torical perspective. 

Salisbury spent eight months in the 
Soviet Union as chief of the United Press 
bureau. He arrived shortly after Teheran 
and most of his time, like that of the 
other correspondents, was devoted to re- 
porting the progress of the war and 
international affairs. Nevertheless, he 
manages to present a very clear, often 
illuminating and frequently exciting pic- 
ture of Soviet life. This is especially 
true of his chapters on Soviet Central 
Asia, where he accompanied Eric John- 
ston. Salisbury entered the USSR via 
Persia, after waiting plane reservations 
in Teheran for three weeks. It was nat- 
ural for him, therefore, to compare Soviet 
Asia with the Asia he had but recently 
seen, 

“It was not much different from a 
¥ desert station on the railroad in Persia,” 
Gite writes of a whistle-stop on the way 
to Samarkand. “The people looked and 
dressed alike and the buildings were very 
similar. But there was this difference: 
here there were no beggars and no 
children with running sores, no men 
with sightless eyes.” This is a little dif- 
terent from the “observations” of that 

other member of the Johnston party— 
William L. White. 

Commenting on the resumption of res- 
} oration of Tamerlane’s tomb in Samar- 
kand, Salisbury declares: “That was 
‘omething to remember—less than ninety 
lays after Stalingrad, work on the restor- 
ition of this historic relic had started 
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forward again. I wondered whether 
British scholars had resumed their prob- 
ing in the tombs of the Pharaohs two 
months after El Alamein.” | 

Many of his passages are marked by 
warm understanding and sensitivity: the 
chapter on education, explaining the sys- 
tem, the new authority of the teacher, 
even over the Komsomol organization; 
the account of the Suvorov schools with 
its clear, straightforward explanation of 
how they differ utterly from the tsarist 
cadet schools; the sober and dignified 
description of Dr. Anatoly Frumkin’s 
amazing restoration of the male genital 
organs, a surgical advance that has won 
world-wide respect and acclaim but 
which William L. White found himself 
compelled to treat with ribald contempt. 

It is true that Salisbury does not over- 
look several of the usual gripes of the 
American correspondent (like censorship, 
which he sometimes valiantly tries to ex- 
plain, but which obviously touched him 
too closely to enable him to assume true 
objectivity). He also employs the cor- 
respondents’ device of substantiating a 
thesis with anecdotes, but usually, it must 
be said, he labels them as “of uncertain 
validity.” It would be unjust to give the 
impression that this book, as so many 
others that preceded it, is built upon 
anecdote. It isn’t, and for that very rea- 
son one might well ask why if they are 
“of uncertain validity,” he bothers with 
them at all. Surely his own observations 
and those that are verifiable are suf- 
ficiently numerous and cogent to illus- 
trate the points he wishes to make. 

In discussing Soviet foreign policy 
Salisbury becomes confused and contra- 
dictory, although many of his basic as- 
sumptions are correct. Thus, he points 
out that Russia’s “major-line” in foreign 
policy was “fixed at Teheran and im- 
plemented at Yalta, San Francisco and 
Potsdam. It was collaboration with the 
United States and Britain toward the 
common ends of world peace and secur- 
ity.” Simultaneously, he says, Russia has 
a “minor line” which includes a strong 
Red Army, friendly democratic neighbor- 
ing states, a Germany unable to threaten 
Russia militarily or to become a place 
d’armes by any other continental power 
from which to attack the Soviet Union, 
and other minimum demands such as 
the recovery of lands over which Russia 
once claimed sovereignty, a warm water 
outlet, etc. 

But in setting forth these basic and 
well-known principles of Soviet foreign 
policy, Salisbury permits himself some 
license. Of that tawdry Churchillism 
that Russia is a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma, Salisbury says 
“This is a useful myth for Russian dip- 
lomats, since it enables them to throw a 
mask of false inscrutability over rather 
obvious motives.” This is utter nonsense, 
for Soviet diplomacy, Soviet foreign pol- 
icy has always shunned myths and masks. 
For people who are honest with them- 
selves and who are really interested 


in Soviet foreign policy, they will find that 
it is invariably stated with the utmost 


clarity and forthrightness. Indeed, this 
above-board directness has won for Soviet 
diplomacy the doubtful compliment of 
“bluntness.” Other powers, pretending 
to pursue the same open foreign policy, 
also adopted “blunt” speaking, but their 
variety, best exemplified by the get-tough- 
with-Russia policy, was devised precisely. 
to mask their intentions, to create myths 
regarding their objectives. It would seem 
that Salisbury has put the shoe on the 
wrong foot. 

Despite such weaknesses in the book, 
it is generally a sympathetic report writ- 
ten in a healthy tone. In discussing the 
dreams of the people he met “from 
Odessa to Omsk,” Salisbury found they 
conformed to a pattern: better living con- 
ditions, more homes, street cars, paved 
highways, textiles, electric power, etc., 
etc. Regarding trade with the United 
States, Salisbury writes: “ ... trade was 
a two-way street. She (Russia) had to 
have billions in capital equipment—Amer- 
ican capital goods, if she could get them. 
But this meant credits at first, and later 
she would have to sell to us if she was 
to continue to buy in the American 
market.” 

Salisbury’s conclusion is worth noting: 
“In all the time I was in Russia,” he 
writes, “I never heard a Russian dis- 
cuss—even theoretically—the possibility 
of Russia fighting the United States. 
And when I advanced the idea, the Rus- 
sians were shocked. I think that as the 
years pass this idea will occur less and 
less to Americans. I do not think Russia 
and the United States will ever wage 
war. I cannot conceive of either country 
attacking the other. Should this happen 
in the atomic age nothing else would 
matter very much. Obviously there 
would be no victor in such a conflict. In 
all probability after such a conflict there 
would be no world.” 


A Mymn to Heroism 
A review by NATASHA TAKCE 


Tue Makinc or a Hero by Nicholas 
Ostrovski. International Publishers, New 
York 1946. 440 pp. $2.75. 

es LL my life and al! my strength has 

been given for the most beautiful 
thing in the world—the struggle for the 
freedom of mankind.” Nicholas Ostrovski 
writes of his own dedication to that 
struggle and of his unflinching determina- 
tion in the face of enormous odds to con- 
tinue that fight while life exists within him. 

This is the story of Paul Korchagin, the 
hero of this autobiographical novel, who at 
the age of twelve is expelled from school 
and makes his way from scullery drudge 
to conscious Bolshevik. Paul’s story is that 
of the Ukraine in the grip of Civil War, of 
Petlura gangs laying waste the villages, of 
the people’s support for the Red detach- 
ments and of the participation of the youth 
in the fight against the White, Polish and 
Ukrainian enemies. 

Ostrovski says, “Only now did Paul come 
to realize that it was a comparatively 
simple and easy matter to be courageous 
while he had good health and youth, but 
that when life was crushing you down it 
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was a matter of honour.” Wounded on the 
battlefield, paralyzed, his eyesight gone, all 
hope of recovery lost, he yet finds the 
strength to write, to join the active ranks 
again with a new weapon and so to con- 
tinue living. 


This book was first brought out in 
English translation in 1937 and appeared 
last year as a film. The reprint now comes 
at an advantageous time. It makes under- 
standable the fortitude of the Red Army 
and the unshakeable courage and will to 
victory of the Soviet people. 

Romain Rolland’s tribute to Nicholas 
Ostrovski is printed on the tear sheet: 

“The greatest works of art of a revolu- 
tion are the men it produces. In the ex- 
plosion of new life which shatters the con- 
vulsed earth, we see souls of fire arise like 
hymns which fill the air with their cries of 
faith, the echoes of which remain long 
after these men have disappeared. They 
become in the future inspirers and heroes 
of-epic songs and adventures—the harvest 
of fertile summers, of which the age of 
revolution was the harsh early spring. 

“Nicholas Ostrovski is one of these men, 
one of these hymns to heroism and pas- 
sionate life... .” 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
CONTROL 
(Continued from page 10) 


it would not take more than two years. 
Thus, even without the help of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
probably also France, can obtain atomic 
energy before 1949. No country which 
desires atomic energy and is indepen- 
dently capable of getting it by 1949 
will consider an ADA which, through 
its process of stages would postpone 
the event for many years, as the Baruch 
proposal would require. 

To American industrialists such as 
Mr. Baruch and his principal advisors, 
atomic power does not have the same 
significance that it carries for represen- 
tatives of other nations. The large cap- 
ital investments in the existing Ameri- 
can power industry may be endangered 
by the development of atomic power, 
and particularly so if atomic power is 
made into a national monopoly. To 
France, the USSR, and a number of 
smaller nations, however, atomic en- 
ergy offers the possibility for satisfying 
great needs for power sources. France, 
which is planning a comprehensive re- 
organization of its industrial potential, 
is said to be looking to atomic energy 
as the key to modernization. The 
USSR, which is resuming its giant 
strides to extend its productive capac- 
ity, has an insatiable need for power 
sources, and its planned, socialized 
economy need not fear competition 
from a new industry. Neither country 
is therefore likely to consider favorably 
the “time table” of the Baruch pro- 
posals, nor the blueprint with which 
the ADA is provided. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission is 
also charged with responsibility for the 
cventual extension of international con- 
trols to other weapons of mass de- 
struction. Among these is the as yet 
little known weapon of bacteriological 
warfare, about which however there 
is already considerable speculation and 
which may be considerably more de- 
structive than even the atomic bomb. 
Bacteriological weapons would be dif- 
ficult to control through the agency of 
the ADA, and the major reliance 
would have to be put in an enforceable 
treaty to prohibit these weapons, backed 
by the power of the United Nations. 
Even treaties, however, would not pre- 
vent either atomic or biological war- 
fare should a major war break out 
again. To prevent this war we can 
rely only on the unity of action of the 

“reat powers, and particularly of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Baruch’s hope for a prohibition 
on war itself can therefore come only 
with the return to big power unity 
which, unfortunately, his proposals do 
little to achieve. 


KONSTANTINE SIMONOV 
(Continued from page 17) 


the topic. But he did have something to 
say about the war at last: 

“Precisely one year ago we were in 
Rerlin. The fighting, the long days 
without rest, the long, long nights with- 
out sleep, were behind us. Before us 
was a table set with plentiful food and 
drink. We sat down, looked at the 
table, yet none of us felt like eating. 
Suddenly, as if at a signal from some 
unseen orchestra leader, several of us 
sighed deeply. It was from utter ex- 
haustion—and relief. That collective 
sigh of ours around our first dinner- 
table in Berlin is one of my profound- 
est recollections of the war.” 

After breakfast Simonov and I had 
to go shopping; he had a long list, with 
scores of names, of those he wanted to 
buy presents for: his family, his friends, 
his friends’ friends, his comrades in 
arms, some orphans. One of the last, 
his adopted daughter, who had married 
recently, was expecting a baby: so lay- 
ettes had to be borne in mind. 

With feminine efficiency in such mat- 
ters, augmented by my inborn impetu- 
ousness, I dragged him from shop to 
shop, advising him as we rushed through 
the sun-flooded New York streets and 
constantly drawing his attention to 
scores of things that probably must 


have been of minor interest to him. 
All of a sudden he halted, mopped his 
forehead, and broke into laughter— 
loud, ifresistibly gay: 

“You are an atomic bomb, my friend 
—that’s what you are!” 

At the end of that day of strenuous 
shopping, having acquired some two 
dozen fountain-pens, layettes for the 
anticipated baby, four or five women’s 
coats—‘‘For both mothers, for my wife, 
for the wife of another writer,’—and 
so on, with all our pockets full of sales- 
slips and receipts, we went for a last 
sitting to Jo Davidson, who was finish- 
ing a bust of Simonov. 

It wasn’t a sitting, really: Simonov 
stood for five or ten minutes near the 
practically finished head that reflected 
with perfect precision his hard-to-cap- 
ture smile. There is everything in that 
smile: candor and self-assurance, irony 
and affection. 

The sculptor made a few more deft 
touches and, as if at the bidding of the 
same unseen orchestra leader who had 
brought out the collective sigh of the 
Russians at Berlin a year ago, the two 
—Simonov and Davidson—began to 
dance and sing. Yes, I saw it with my 
own eyes; I saw them, the young Rus- 
sian poet and the bearded American 
sculptor, holding hands like small 
children and hopping all over the 
studio, to a children’s song: 


Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf, 
| Big bad wolf, big bad wolf... 


It was a scene as truly charming 
and irresistibly gay as it was. utterly 
incomprehensible. Later, after they 
had hugged each other, and we left 
the studio to find ourselves in the midst 
of one of New York’s rush-hours, with 
raost of the stores, alas, closed, I could 
not refrain from asking Simonov what 
it had been all about. It turned out 
that dancing to this refrain was 4 
quaint rite among the Soviet followers 
of the arts; it generally takes place 
during the celebration marking some- 
one’s completion of a work of art; Big 
Bad Wolf is a collective name for 
critics. 

He had told this to Jo Davidson at 
a dinner, and the unseen regisseur who 
had staged the spontaneous scene in 
the sculptor’s studio was the great, 
unspoken, yet ‘undeniable mutual un- 
derstanding between a poet from So- 
viet Russia and an artist of the United 
States. . 

(The quotgtions from Simonov’s poetry 
are translated by B. G. Guerney.) 
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ARSHALL MacDuFFIiE, who until his 
recent resignation was head of the 
UNRRA mission in the Ukraine, replied 
to recent charges in America that it was 
impossible to check the disposition and 
utilization of UNRRA funds there. 

We believe that our readers will be 
interested to hear what Mr. MacDuffie 
had to say, and we therefore publish ex- 
tended excerpts from an article sent from 
Berlin by Kathleen McLaughlin to the 
New York Times of June 28: 

En route home from the Ukraine, 
Marshall MacDufhe . . summoned 
American correspondents to issue a 
statement contradicting the basic con- 
tention of a Congressman advocating 
the curtailment of the UNRRA’s al- 
location to Russia on the ground that 
press restrictions made it impossible to 
check on the disposition and utilization 
of these funds . 
pects to offer evidence that free access 
has been granted to the UNRRA’Ss mis- 
sion that he has headed in the Ukraine 
since March. 

From a headquarters in Kiev he and 




















To a Russian 14-Year-Old 























To SovieT Russia Topay: 

Do you think I could write to a four- 
ten-year-old girl in Russia that can speak, 
read and write English? I am fourteen and 
my address is: 

Miriam Nordstrand, 
4159 N. Farwell Avenue, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 

If you cap find a girl that I could write 
to would you please send her address to 
me. The reason I would like her to read 
and write English is because I would like 
to send her some teen-age magazines, such 
as Seventeen, Calling All Girls, and Miss 
America. I would appreciate it very much 
if you could do’ this. 

Miriam Nordstrand 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A New Subscriber 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

Today I saw your magazine for the first 
time. I assure you that I read it from the 
first page to the last, and I liked it. Here 
is my subscription for one year. 

This is a magazine with courage, and 
it surly will help to establish friendship 
between the USA and the USSR, needed 
so badly for lasting peace. 

I do not believe in the “iron curtain” 
all our newspapers write so much about. It 
is a lie proven by the news heard yesterday 
over the radio that the head of the UNRRA 
in the Ukraine—I do not know the name— 
tesigned as protest against this lie. He 
who was in the Ukraine for a long time 
denied strongly that there was an “iron 
curtain,” and that was told to the public 
by an American. 
















































Herbert E. Geisenberg 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


The official referred to is Marshall 
MacDuffie. See article above. 
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UNRRA OFFICIAL REFUTES LIES 


a team of nine Americans, one Can- 
adian and one British physician have 
moved absolutely without hindrance 
through Kharkov, Odessa, Dnieprope- 
trovsk, Zaporozhye, Lwow, Kremen- 
chug Stalino and Voroshilovgrad .. . 
They have inspected collective farms 
in all these yicinities, gone through what 
plants and factories remained and 
questioned managers of ration stores, 
asking whatever information they de- 
sired and scrutinizing stocks and re- 
sources. Wherever they wished to go 
and whatever they wished to see have 
been promptly facilitated by the author- 
ities without supervision. Russians from 
Cabinet rank to the humblest ration 
store manager have been more than 
cooperative in providing all data -re- 
quested and turning out ewery corner of 
their respective domains for surveys by 
the UNRRA’s representatives,, Mr. 
MacDuffie asserted, and in _ lending 
every possible assistance to these in- 
spections. 

“There is nothing that we have not 
been able to see and no place that we 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


The Veto on Spain 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

People often ask the question: “What are 
Russia’s reasons for using the yeto on the 
Spanish issue?” The answer is simple and 
obvious. Ten years ago Great Britain, the 
U.S.A. and the nations which follow their 
lead caused the defeat of the Republic and 
the enslavement of Spain by depriving the 
government of its legal right to purchase 
arms from. factories in neutral countries 
and so to defeat Franco and his invading 
army of Moorish and Axis troops. Russia 
and Mexico, to their eternal credit, alone 
supplied the few armaments they could 
spare and get through the Axis blockade, 
while the rest of the world betrayed 
Spanish democracy. Since the war ended, 


‘Britain and the U.S.A. have rejected all 


pleas to right this wrong with the answer 
that the Spanish people themselves must 
put their house in order. How can they 
possibly do so when our action has de- 
prived them alike of arms and votes? 

And now that the sub-committee of the 
UN has condemned the Franco regime, the 
Council rejects the plea of France, Russia, 
Mexico and Poland for a total break with 
Fascist Spain and supports resolutions for 
the “moral condemnation” of the Spanish 
regime by the Council or the Assembly. 
This is simply “the discredited policy of 
non-intervention” and the old League of 
Nations hypocrisy of voting “moral con- 
demnation” of Axis powers that have no 
morals. Russia by her veto calls this bluff 
and insists on the outlawing of Fascism by 
International Law. Having won “the war 
to end Fascism,” it is a betrayal of our 
Allies to permit its continuance, and our 
moral obligation in this instance is all the 
greater since the action of the Western 
democracies caused Spain’s enslavemnt. 

A. B. Sanders 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 


have not been able to visit,” Mr. Mac- 
Duffie said. “In fact it should be men- 
tioned that some of this territory was 
opened in May to a party of foreign 
correspondents, including Drew Middle- 
ton... they experienced no handicaps 
that I could discover in gathering what- 
ever material they desired.” 


PRICES DROP IN USSR 


Good news for the people of the 
Soviet Union was announced last month 
when the prices on manufactured goods 
were reduced an average of 40 per cent. 
On the day that the new prices went into 
effect, the stores in Moscow were 
jammed with buyers. 

Some of the reductions are as follows: 

The prices. on leather goods dropped 
42 per cent, galoshes 57 per cent, 
women’s ready-made dresses and men’s 
suits, 43 per cent, woolen textiles 55, silk 
textiles 50, cotton fabrics 38, hats 30, 
knitwear 30, stockings 45, toilet soap 46, 
aluminum wear 54, paper and cardboard 
products 35, wall paper 50. 

These prices apply to products sold in 
the so-called commercial stores and do 
not require ration cards. 







Answers To Our Appeal 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I certainly don’t want our magazine to 
quit now. 

Please find enclosed a $10.00 bill to help 
you keep printing all the honest news as 
you have been doing. 

Have been a reader for six years. I feel 
I can rely on what I read in Sowiet Russia 
Today. So keep it coming. 

L. E. Davis 

Freewater, Ore. 
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To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Your magazine is doing a magnificent 
and valuable work in combatting fascist, 
anti-Soviet propaganda and its interrelated 
products of ignorance, prejudice, fear, and 
hate. 

In times when the press and radio pre- 
sent our people with vagueness, one-sided, 
uninformed reports and often scandalous 
lies, it is indeed a relief and most hearten- 
ing to read SRT, to find out the truth and 
to understand. 

SRT must go on! My family and I are 
only too happy to contribute. Enclosed are 
$5.00 for the American-Soviet Amity Fund. 

Mary A. Willard 
Austin, Tex. 


From Canada 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Your cover design this month (July) has 
drawn a good deal of admiration. Of 
greater importance, however, are the very 
fine articles contained in the magazine. We 
will certainly do all we can to widen its 
circulation in the province. 

Ed. Goodnough 
Regina, Sask., Canada 
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SPRINGTIME IN KIEV 


(Continued from page 15) 


once filled this spot from which the 
Red Army launched its drive to re- 
capture the city. The statue of Vladi- 
mir still stands, although hilltop 
houses and sidewalks show the marks 
of bullets and evidences of much fight- 
ing. In a wooded park near-by wé 
stood by the grave of General Vatutin, 
covered with floral tributes and now 
marked by a simple stone with his 
name. A suitable monument for this 
defender of the Ukraine will come 
later. 

I had heard that the famous Kiev 
Lavra was damaged but not completely 
destroyed. True it is not completely 
destroyed, but the heart is gone. The 
beautiful Uspensky Cathedral is a pile 
of rubbish, with one portion of mosaic- 
covered wall towering like a monu- 
ment—a memorial to the historic period 
which produced this art and a con- 
demnation of the barbaric fascist period 
which destroyed it. Like some of the 
other devastation in Kiev, this was 
evidently a hurried job, for the artists 
and archeologists who live and work 
at the Lavra have discovered that the 
Germans did not make off with the 
priceless church vestments that were 
treasured in a vault of the cathedral. 
By careful excavation most of them 
have been recovered and are found to 
be only slightly damaged. Some of the 
buildings of the Lavra will be repaired 
and in part reconstructed, but the 
cathedral will be left as it is. 

“Except that we are excavating in 
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some portions,” say the archeologists, 
“and learning from the ancient foun- 
dations some of the early history of 
the Lavra which we never could have 
discovered were it not for this tragedy.” 

‘How characteristic of the whole 
country to make use, wherever possible, 
of the destruction of the war for in- 
creasing their knowledge and using it 
in the building of the future. Where 
the main building of the University of 
Kiev was blown up they will erect 
a new and more modern building. 
Where tne botanical garden was ruined 
by fighting agross its flower beds, a new 
and better garden is already under 
construction. 

More difficult to restore are the 
libraries that were burned. Not only 
were the books destroyed but all print- 
ing presses and type. Authors lost their 
entire libraries with every copy of all 
their published works; and the same 
thing happened to the musicians. I met 
with groups of writers and musicians 
and they face the fact that it will be 
two years before publication of new 
works and republication of old favor- 
ites can be begun. 

At the university they had an eve- 
ning party of the English Depart- 
ment: about sixty students who spoke 
English very well but were handi- 
capped in their work by the destruction 
of their entire library of several thou- 
sand English language books. I must 
confess that it was the UNRRA dele- 
gates who told me. about this party, 
which they attended and greatly en- 
joyed. I went that evening to a charm- 
ing fairy tale ballet, beautifully staged 


and danced, with music by a Ukrainian - 


composer. Of course the theater was 
entirely filled as all theaters are. There 
were young and old, Red Army and 
Red Navy men, women in kerchiefs 
and women in very modish cosumes. 
Kiev used to be noted for having the 
best dressed women, they told me 
proudly. “We have many excellent 
dressmakers and tailors in Kiev.” I 
could well believe it judging by the 
way many women look today. 

They have clever milliners too, I 
could see by the displays in several 
shops along Lenin Street, and in a 
near-by shoemaker’s was a sample pair 
of very attractive shoes. On_ this 
street there was also a toyshop where 


a few youngsters were always to be: 


seen gazing in the windows and com- 


menting excitedly on circus clowns, 
or wooden bears, or colored balls. Not 
a very large selection, from our un- 
war-touched point of view, but a dis- 
play that children here had not seen 
for more than four years. And equally 
delightful to the children was a shop 
selling goldfish, displaying in its win- 
dows a fishtank and some stuffed birds 
in a woodland setting. Bookshops, of 
course, are open in large numbers, and 
many of them had books for the ‘chil- 
dren to illustrate with colored crayons 
as well as a few of the lovely pre-war 
illustrated books somehow saved from 
the Germans. 

Valya, my traveling companion from 
Moscow, had lived in Kiev for. many 
years before the war. She went seeking 
some of her old friends, fearful she 
would not find them; fearful of what 
story they would have to tell if she 
did find them. Each. day she seemed 
to discover someone she knew. One 
young man had just returned from the 
Red Army in Berlin. It was two years 
since he had heard from his wife and 
he was hunting for her. Through 

- friends he had been assured she is 
alive—he is far more lucky than many 
—but he had been home for nearly a 
month and still could not locate her. 

More tragic was the news of Valya’s 
schoolmate Anya. She had been living 
at Kharkov and worked for one of the 
important government organizations. 
The Germans arrested her. She was 
sick in bed with typhus when they came 
to her apartment but they took her by 
force to a hospital. Her little boy of 
two was left with her mother. His 
father, of course, was in the Red Army. 
For about a week the family called at 
the hospital each day and _ received 
news of Anya. Much to their joy she 
was recovering. Then one day the nurse 
reported that she was gone. The 
Gestapo had come and removed her. 
She was never heard of again. Her 
brother has kept seeking some trace of 
her. He went to the Soviet authorities 
in Kharkov after the city was recap- 
tured. They gave him a list of persons 
taken into custody by the Germans 
and for whom they have been able to 
account—dead, or deported to Ger- 
many. There were forty thousand on 
that list; but Anya’s name was not 
among them. Her brother is still 
hunting for her. 

“She was such a jolly girl in school,” 
Valya told me. “But she was a very 
responsible person. She would neve! 
give way to the Germans—even undet 
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torture. I just can’t bear to think of 
her. You know, someone you grew up 
with—in the hands of the Gestapo.” 

It is quite impossible for us to re- 
alize. Not atrocities against someone 
you read about in a newspaper but 
atrocities ¢ommitted on the girl who 
sat next to you in school, on your 
brother who used to be such a tease but 
was a clever little scout for the parti- 
sans, On your own mother, your own 
father! That has been the tragedy of 
millions in the Soviet Union, and es- 
pecially in the Ukraine of which Kiev 
is the ravaged capital. 

But Kiev is the capital of a republic 
with the seventh largest population 
among the United Nations. Already it 
is reestablished as a great cultural 
center even as it slowly repairs the 
material devastation wreaked by the 
Germans. 

The Ukrainian Academy of Science 
has reopened, and world-famous Bo- 
gomolets as well as dozens of other 
distinguished scientists are at work 
there. Korneichuk, a writer famed 
throughout the Soviet Union and 
abroad, is Chairman of the Art Com- 
mittee. I enjoyed a performance of one 
of his latest plays, “Come to Dzvon- 
kove” at the Theater of Ukrainian 
Drama. Several theaters, besides the 
Opera House, are presenting operettas, 
operas and plays in Ukrainian and in 
Russian. 

An excellent chamber music en- 
semble, the Villaume String Quartet, 
and the Ukrainian National Symphony 
Orchestra, I heard in rehearsals of 
works by Ukrainian musicians and 
their playing showed them to be first- 
rate musical organizations. 

All these, as well as less professional 
cultural activities, are of equal impor- 
tance with the physical reconstruction 
that will bring life back to its pre-war 
status and then forward to the goals 
that were set up before the days of in- 
vasion and were never lost sight of 
during those years of horror. 

As we were leaving for the airport 
on the morning we returned to Mos- 
cow, | was asked to put down in a 
guest book my comments on this visit to 
Kiev. It was impossible to express in a 
few sentences my impressions of the 
city and my admiration for its people. 
Everywhere I had seen the destruction 
Wrought by fascism; but everywhere 
(had seen also the beginnings of Soviet 
reconstruction, and evidences of the 
spirit which makes the bright future 
not only a promise but a certainty. 
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THE FAILURE TO IMPLEMENT POTSDAM 


(Continued from page 22) 


“guilty” of such favoritism. 
point, however, is that the British and 
American authorities have exercised 
the same types of discrimination for 
the exactly opposite purpose of pre- 
venting unity of German workers, and 
thus of preventing achievement of the 
Potsdam objective of an anti-fascist, 
genuinely pro-democratic Germany. 
Elections have been prematurely 
called in the U. S. Zone so that the 
right wing, reactionary, clerical and 
pro-Nazi elements now come to domi- 
nate the area. In those elections, the 
Deputy Military Governor, Lieutenant 
General Clay, acting under the advice 
of Political Advisor Robert Murphy 
decided to permit “nominal” Nazis to 
vote. Since this gave the franchise to 
practically all Nazi Party members 
who joined the Party May 1, 1937 or 
later, at least half of the Nazi Party 
in the U. S. Zone has been allowed to 
vote on the vital question .of selecting 
the Germans to whom the government 
was to be turned over as the U. S. Oc- 
cupation Forces withdrew. The U. S. 
may lay claim to twin democratic steps 
of having elections and turning re- 
sponsibility (government) back to the 
Germans. But. the really significant 
feature of these steps, and the one 
doubtlessly noted by the Soviets, is that 


The real 


we are turning Germany right back to 
Nazis and the elements long known for 
their anti-democratic and _ militarist- 
nationalist attitudes. This result hard- 
ly conforms with the letter, and cer- 
tainly not with the spirt, of Potsdam. 

The unity during the war of the 
Allied Forces rested on having a com- 
mon enemy and a common objective in 
that enemy’s destruction. The Pots- 
dam Agreement provided a common ob- 
jective in peacetime which would have 
sustained the Allied unity of wartime. 
It is the departure from this common 
objective, from allegiance to Potsdam, 
which goes far to explain the disunity 
among the Allies today. The pathway 
to reestablishing genuine Allied Unity 
is the pathway that leads back to un- 
swerving support and implementation 
of the Potsdam Agreement on steps to 
eliminate the German capacity to make 
war, to destroy every vestige of Ger- 
man Nazism, and to build the basis 
of a new democratic, anti-fascist Ger- 
many. 
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OPERATION FRIENDSHIP 
(Continued from page 12) 


well assured of the people’s backing. 

To carry out OPERATION 
FRIENDSHIP the National Council 
is sending organizers into the field. Of 
course, a regional organization ‘of the 
Field Department is maintained to as- 
sist in the continuous development and 
functioning of the Local Councils. But 
you ask “‘What specific services do you 
‘offer a Local Council after it has been 
organized?” ‘The continuing services 
of the National Council are many—we 
mention several: 

Printed materials of all kinds in- 
cluding the Reporter, a bi-weekly pub- 
lication analyzing current American- 
Soviet relations, pamphlets, leaflets, 
releases for local reprint, fact. sheets, 
action campaign supplies. 

The services of a speakers’ bureau 
which not only tours and places speak- 
ers but assists in the development of 
local bureaus with plans for training 
competent speakers and provides speak- 
ers’ outlines. 

A wide range of pictorial exhibits 
to be borrowed from the National 
Office; also film slides, picture kits, 
the provision of study outlines, sample 
programs for use in schools or study 
groups or at forums; guides for cor- 
respondence and other exchange pro- 
jects. 

Radio scripts and other aids for 
“getting on the air” in local radio pro- 
grams; guides to ‘“monitoring”’ of press 
and radio; dramatic presentations. 

The special committees or societies 
affliated with thé National Council 
such as Education, Women, Theater, 
Music, Science, Building Industry can 
furnish specialized information and 
guidance in arranging events and pro- 
grams. This serves the double purpose 
of interesting members of the above 
groups or professions in our program 
and of providing the opportunity of 
using their media to popularize the 
Soviet culture and science. 

While community and committee 
organization are ot course the most de- 
sirable method of effective work, our 
program also provides for the partici- 
pation of individuals as associate mem- 
bers-at-large of our organization. 

Because every person can do a job 
for American-Soviet friendship by mak- 
ing widely available the best literature, 
we venture final comments about ‘pub- 
lications. 

Providing essential facts about the 
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Soviet Union—geography, nationalities, 
economy, government, culture, educa- 
tion, religion, the Five-Year Plan, etc., 
with a minimum of text and a maxi- 
mum of graphic illustration, the Na- 
tional Council’s newest pamphlet will 
soon be ready. It will be cheap. Where 
once we printed pamphlets in tens of 
thousands, now we order hundreds of 
thousands, turning to national and 
community organizations and Local 
Councils to effect mass distribution. 
In substantial monographs the Na- 
tional Council has added steadily to its 
Pocket Library on the USSR contain- 
ing now such titles as Soviet Women; 


.Soviet Farmers; Trade Unions in the 


USSR; Religion Today in the USSR; 
Soviet Sports; Soviet Children and 
Their Care. This is the stuff of the 
every-day life of the Soviet people 
which dispels suspicion, opening the 
way to friendship because American 
readers quickly sense our common hu- 
man interests. No one has risen to 
dispute the facts of these well-docu- 
mented presentations. Educational 
leaders in schools and colleges, as well 
as informal study and discussion groups, 
are using these trustworthy materials 
increasingly. 

Sometimes the story is told by a 
simple leaflet so that “he who runs may 
read.” One in preparation now is de- 
signed for the trade unionist answer- 
ing the, typical American questions 
about Soviet trade unions: “Are they 
really free?”—‘‘What benefits can the 
trade unions secure the worker under 
the Soviet kind of economy?” These 
leaflets, issued in series, will cost little 
enough to permit the unions to dis- 
tribute free to their members, pro- 
jected as part of a varied educational 
program in American-Soviet friend- 
ship which will employ movies, speakers 
and exhibits on different occasions. The 
National Council and affiliated Local 
Councils stand ready to cooperate in 
planning and conducting such an edu- 
cational program in the trade unions, as 
in other groups. 

The National Council stands up to 
be counted on current American-Soviet 
diplomatic issues! The bi-weekly Re- 
porter, given wide nat@onal circulation, 
analyzes the diplomatic news and _ is- 
sues, draws attention to little-published 
facts, evaluates reputable political opin- 
ion of all shades, but never hesitates 
to make emphatic the conclusion which 
careful analysis compels. Widely com- 
mented upon by newspaper writers and 
radio analysts, it best serves thousands 


of workers for American-Soviet friend- 
ship over the country who depend up- 
on its facts and logic to.convince misled 
‘or doubting neighbors. . 

This is the story of OPERATION 
FRIENDSHIP. It is an American 
offensive for peace. We shall be glad 
to answer your questions about it di- 
rected to our National office, Eighth 
Floor, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City. 


COMMON OBJECTIVES 
(Continued from page 13) 


sewers. Russia was hungry, cold and 
afraid of the world. But the Soviets 
said and to my mind said rightly: our 
first duty is to abolish race hate and 
discrimination in our own land. This 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has accomplished to an unprecedented 
‘degree. This enables Russia to stand 
today as the one great world power 
which does not have and does not want 
colonies except as equal partners in the 
nation or equal nations about to be 
born. For this the world and America 
should thank Russia. American Ne- 
groes especially, together with the Pan- 
African. world, which I have the hon- 
or to represent, should look on this 
leadership of Russia toward human 
equality as her greatest gift to the 
world and the surest road toward the 
abolition of war. 

Many will say in answer to this 
that if they could be sure that Russia 
stood for the broad education of the 
masses and for the emancipation of 
colonial peoples and eventual gift of the 
right of self-government and self-de- 
termination that they would be only 
too glad to cooperate with Russia for 
these aims. But they ask why does 
not Russia allow us to investigate and 
determine the truth of these matters? 
Why does she not admit the American 
“free press” to her territory? 

Always when I hear such statements 
I think of my experience in Russia in 
1928. I had gone to Germany, and 
since the United States did not then 
recognize Russia, I had to spend some 
time in Berlin awaiting a passport. 
Finally I sailed from Stettin to Kron- 
stadt. I landed at Kronstadt on 4 
peaceful morning. The city was old, 
dilapidated and quiet. Ships were rot 
ting in the harbor, grass was growing 
up between the cobblestones. The peo- 
ple passed silently to and fro. ‘There 
was little sound or movement; peace 
and quiet reigned. I glanced sorrow- 
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ge 
fully at this place which had borne 
the brunt of war and rode on to Lenin- 
grad and eventually to Moscow. 

By the time I reached Moscow my 
American newspapers had caught up 
with me. I got hold of a copy of the 
New York Times which had a dis- 
patch from Riga dated the very morn- 
ing that I had landed in Russia. It 
informed me that revolution had 
broken out in Kronstadt and that the 
city was flowing with blood; that this 
was a sign of the overthrow of the 
Bolsheviki. I had never before seen 
such clear evidence of the way in which 
lies get publication and distribution in 
our press. ‘The editors and publishers 
of the New York Times were without 
doubt seeking the truth; the people 
who sent that dispatch from Riga were 
deliberately lying; and the correspond- 
ents who accepted their lies as truth 
were people who were eager and ready 
to believe anything that supported their 
heartfelt wishes. 

There are few countries in the mod- 
ern world that have made greater ef- 
fort than Russia to reveal themselves 
and their methods to their neighbors. 
In this trip of mine, coming as a stran- 
ger without official status, and without 
power or standing at home or abroad, 
I could not have asked broader oppor- 
tunity to*see what Russia was doing. 
I said then and believe now that Rus- 
sia is the most hopeful country on 
earth. On the other hand, I know just 
why it is that Russia shrinks from wel- 
coming to her borders the kind of 
newspaper correspondent which we 
have developed in America: a man 
whose opinions are for sale to any 
publisher who wishes to buy, who rec- 
ognizes no restraints of decency or even 
of probability if his story can make 
the sensational first page. 

I know why people shrink from this 
because we American Negroes have 
in the past gone through the same 
ordeal. We hated to have white writers 
investigate and interpret Negroes to 
the world. Now and then to be sure 
we got honest, well-trained reporters; 
but usually we not only got sensational 
writers and careless seekers for notor- 
ety, but we also realized that once 
the lie was let loose with headlines, it 
Was practically impossible to catch it. 
Retraction might be made, buried in 
small type on a back page; for the most 
Part nothing was said. I remember 
that one of the’ best books that I ever 
Wrote touching the Negro problem had 
ts sale utterly ruined by a review 
which grossly misinterpreted a plain 
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statement and this distortion I could 
never get the editor to retract or men- 
tion. 

Here in America we depend upon 
the eventual! triumph of truth because 
of the large number of writers and 
the pitiless publicity. In the long run 
reports balance each other and we as- 
sume that the truth emerges. Even 
here we are often mistaken. But in a 
country like Russia which has been 
maligned, misinterpreted and deliber- 
ately and unjustly caricatured I can 
easily understand the spirit that asks 
for some reasonable assurance that 
newpaper men admitted to Russia are 
going at least to try to be fair and 
objective. 

The reports that have come from 
Russia by persons of “high standing, 
who have had wide opportunity to 
observe for a long time have been 
more than encouraging for those of us 
who want peace and the abolition of 
poverty. I have visited Russia twice 
with intervals of eight years between: 
first in a stay of a month or six weeks 
I saw Leningrad and Moscow, Gorky, 
Kiev and Odessa. ‘The next time I 
crossed the whole expanse of this vast 
country from Moscow to Manchuria 
in ten days of leisurely travel on the 
Transiberian. Neither of these visits 
enabled me to speak as an expert on 
Russia. I used to boast I was one of 
the few persons who had been in 
Russia a month and had not written a 
book on the subject. But from world 
travel which began in 1892 and has 
taken me over most of Europe and 
North America, and parts of Asia, 
Africa and the Caribbean, I have some 
basis of comparison and some back- 
ground of experience, which is a. fair 
basis of judgment. Beyond this I 
know what it is to be a member of a 
depressed and despised group. Years 
ago I read of- tsarist rule in Russia as 
described by George Kennan. After- 
ward I read of the Jewish pogroms 
and then I saw a people trying to 
emerge from the same slavery out of 
which my own people had partially 
emerged. I was trained therefore to 
understand Russia better than most 
people. 

What I ask is not for agreement 
with the Russian system, but that vast 
charity which recognizes that this mag- 
nificent experiment in the betterment 
of mankind has a right to exist, has a 
right to try its own method of human 
uplift and has a right to demand the 
respect and careful sympathy of the 
United States of America. 
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WORKERS AT PLAY AND AT REST 


(Continued from page 14) 


The horses are provided from sev- 
eral sources—army rejects, farm rejects 
and finally by the equestrian organ- 
ization’s own small scale breeding 
activities. The stables of the Pish- 
chevik organization, for instance, have 
some forty horses of which the majority 
are thoroughbreds, with a mixture of 
“War trophies” from the German and 
Hungarian armies. 

Sports organizations of workers are 
run on scrupulously democratic prin- 
ciples, the members themselves electing 
delegates who sit on higher boards and 
run the whole show for them. Other 
branches of sports are built along the 
same lines, as far as I could ascertain. 

And then there is Osoaviakhim 
which directs and controls the sports 
activities of people who for some reason 
or other don’t belong to trade unions 
or other organizations. Anybody can 


join Osoaviakhim and indulge in his 


favorite sport. 

Now to complete the round of “short 
leisure” activities we must mention 
purely intellectual diversions available 
to workers. Among these chess occupies 
an extraordinarily prominent position. 
Right now excitement generated by 
the USSR-Britain championship games 
is running very high and even regular 
radio newscasts are sometimes being 
pushed off schedule by last minute re- 
ports from the game rooms. 

New museums are being created all 
the time and old ones are being en- 
larged and enriched. Very soon the 
museum in St. Basil’s will be reopened. 
Right now everything there is being 
restored to the condition in which it 
was in the reign of Ivan the Terrible. 
And by the way, I can vouch for the 
fact that the legend of the existence of 
an anti-religious museum in the cathe- 
dral has no basis whatsoever. As a 
matter of fact no such museums exist. 

Theaters this month are offering 
eight new productions among which 
a new production of Boris Godunov 
excited great interest. It’s as hard as 
usual to get tickets to theaters because 
literally everybody is a theater-goer. 

The Maly Theater offers a new pro- 
duction of Gorky’s Meshchanye, the 
Kamerny Theater offers Gorky’s The 
Old Man, the Moscow Art Theater, 
Alexei Tolstoy’s Difficult Years, the 
Theater of Mbssoviet 
Gate, etc. 

Aside from the big art museums 
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Brandenburg 


smaller exhibitions are being opened 
in the parks of culture and rest, in 
the Central House of the Red Army, 
in clubs of larger factories. 

Among the museums which I my- 
self have visited since I have been here 
is the Museum of the Revolution lo- 
cated in a beautiful mansion of the for- 
mer English Club on Gorky Street, 
which contains many fascinating ex- 
hibits, 
which Stalin has received in recent 
years from all the many peoples of 
the Soviet Union as well as from all 
over the world have just been enlarged 
and rearranged. I digress to mention 
this because when I entered this mu- 
seum I had the great satisfaction of 


seeing there the great Golden Book of 


Friendship which we sent from Amer- 
ica some nine years ago. Under a glass 
case, the book lies open at page 137, 
and one can see the signatures of a 
score of Detroiters. I stared at the 
good book for some time reminiscing 
about the days when this book was 
bound and sent as a token of the friend- 
ship and foresight of+so many modest 
people who could sense even then the 
commanding necessity of tighter bonds 
between the two greatest countries in 
the world. 

And now a few words about long- 
range rest and leisure, that is, the use 
of vacation time. Here again the 
variety of activities stumps this re- 
porter. So let’s take a few numbers of 
Vechernaya Moskva and see what's 
going on in that line. 

We see that this summer Soviet al- 
pinists will make a score of ascents in 
the Caucasus, in the Pamirs, in Tien- 
shan. Members of the steelworkers 
sports society “Stal” of Dnieprope- 
trovsk will storm the crest of Doppakh 
Tau in the Caucasus. 

A large group of Moscow peda- 
gogues will foot it across the Crimea. 
Others will explore some less known 
gorges of the Caucasus. A group of 
school children is leaving for the Urals. 

On June 23, the All Union Con- 
ference of Tourists was held in Mos- 
cow. It ushered in an extremely busy 
season for workers who have wander- 
lust. 

In one newspaper notice alone I find 
routes of students of nine schools who 


_are leaving for long and arduous trips. 


In all, some 50,000 Moscow school 


children and students are about to hit 


The halls containing presents . 


the road for far-off interesting places. 
The Zamoskvaretski section of Mos- 


cow alone is sending 5,000 young 
workers to rest homes and sanatoriums 


this summer. 
Only last week I watched the de- 
parture of the motor ship Gorkovskaya 


Kommuna from the Khimki river de- 


pot. This ship is something new in the 


sanatorium line. I prowled around it 
for about an hour and discovered a 


beautiful solarium, a gymnasium, an 
X-Ray laboratory, electric showers, 


finger under his chin and clucked con- 
tentedly. I must say that the smell 
around the ship’s culinary laboratory 
was pretty tempting, but being a mere 
prowler I wasn’t invited inside. 


This floating sanatorium left for a 


four week cruise from Moscow to 
Astrakhan and return. There will be 
stops at all points of historical interest 
where guided excursions will be ar- 
ranged to ancient monuments of Rus- 


sian culture. At all stops the ship’s 


switchboard will be connected to a long 
distance telephone system and_pas- 
sengers will be able to talk” to their 
families anywhere. 

Within an hour another ship sailed 
trom Khimki. This was full of kids 
who were turning it into a three-ring 
circus. The children were going on a 
two-week cruise along the Moscow 
Volga Canal and the Moscow Sea. 

There will also be something to do 
for homebodies who ddn’t wish to leave 
Moscow this summer. Many nouses 
are putting their yards in garden shape. 
Playgrounds for children are being 
built. In one yard in  Brussovsky 
Pereulok I even saw a billiard table 
set up under a huge tree. Perambu- 
lating theaters on wheels will tour the 
yards of bigger apartment houses and 
give shows for kids. 

In connection with the coming 800 
Year Jubilee of Moscow next year, 
dozens of clubs of young historians 
are being formed. They study the his- 
tory of their old city and at the same 
time help to build the new one. 
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charcot showers, etc. The cabins are 
single and double, scrupulously neat 
and very comfortable. I asked a mer- 
chant marine officer who was one of 
the passengers how the chow was. In- 
stead of answering he simply slid his 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


EVERY student, especially beginners, will 
heartily welcome this new textbook of the 
Russian language just received from the 
Soviet Union and written especially for 
English-speaking people: 


1) RUSSIAN 
by Nina Potapova 


$1.50 postpaid 


IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


2) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 


$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


3) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship 





RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 


The religious institutions, their organiza- 
tion, finance and relationship to the State. 


15ec. 
USA — USSR 
ALLIES FOR PEACE 


Addresses by the Very Rev. Hewlett John- 
son, Dean of Canterbury; Under-Sec’y of 
State Dean Acheson, Hon. Nikolai V. 
Novikov, Joseph E. Davies, Corliss Lamont, 
Paul Robeson and others. 10c. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W.. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 1l5c. 


THE CASE OF THE 
16 POLES 


As told in official documents. 10c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures. 10c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 
With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Ilustrated. 15c. 


A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


An illustrated pamphlet of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. Map in color. Revised 
edition. 10c. 

@ 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and study (Mimeographed). 10¢. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St, New York 16, N. Y. 











SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 





Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current 


LIBERATION 
IN EUROPE 


Stirring documentary films of the 
people’s struggle for freedom in 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Albania. 


HELLO, MOSCOW! 


A delightful story of young Soviet 
stars. Directed by Sergei Yutke- 
vitch. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS 


Based on the best-selling novel 
by Konstantine Simonov. 


Coming 
THE TURNING POINT 


Behind-the-scenes story of Stalin- 
grad. Directed by Frederick 
Ermler, 


SPORTS PARADE 


Moscow’s famous physical culture 
youth parade, photographed for 
the first time in brilliant, natural 
color. 


TWINS 


A brilliant Soviet satire now break- 
ing all attendance records in 
Moscow. Starring Ludmilla Tseli- 
kovskaya and Mikhail Zharov. 
Directed by Konstantin Yudin. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








A new kind of history 





that reads like a novel 





by | 
NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOV 


author of 
“Land of the Soviets” 


The Russian Story j 


What the Critics Say: 


The Russian Story was begun as an act of 
faith and finished as a gesture of triumph. 
—Syracuse Post Standard 


Mikhailov tells the history of Rusia from 
1240 to 1945. Cramming these hundreds of 
years into less than 200 pages, he punctu- 
ates his material with accounts of the Rus- 
sians in the last war with stunning effect. 
The result is a highly unified and dramatic 
account which does much to clarify the part 
Russia has just played in this, the most re- 
cent invasion by an enemy power. 

—Newsweek 


A very good summary of Russian history, 
ancient and modern. .. . It has an almost 
Whitmanesque note.... —New York Post 


mail now. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. RS-6) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
+ I enclose (] check [] money order [ currency for $2.00 for 


a year’s subscription to Sovier Russia Topay and a copy of 
The Russian Story by Nicholas Mikhailov. 


0 New O Renewal 


Mikhailov’s book, simply and directly 
written, is a historic and geographic 
travelogue, reading with the speed of a 
novel, letting the facts speak for themselves. 

—New York Times 


Some of this story has been told in the 
daily press, but only as Mikhailov reveals it 
in sequence can one get an idea of the 
gigantic task the Russians performed to out- 
wit the Nazis. 

The author devotes a part of his story to 
the achievements of the people under the 
Soviets’ three Five-Year Plans. As he tells 
it, the progress made in overcoming the lag 
of centuries, of bringing their country to a 
parity with other world industrial powers, 
is amazing. —Fort Worth Star Telegram 


Special Offer 


We are now able to offer our readers a copy of The Russian Story together with 
a year’s subscription to Sovier Russia Topay. Fill out the form below and 


District Zone: $s0 6:6 s6ciccccccven clos 








